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Crystal Palace.—Arrange- he Standard Life Assurance Pelican _ Life Insurance 
ments for week ending Saturday, June 9th. COMPANY. NY. Established in 

Mownpay, open at 9. Tuxspay to Farpay, open SPECIAL NOTICE.—BONUS YEAR. 70, LOMBATD STREET. CITY anv HEARING 
a Tuesday, Annual Féte of Band of Hope Union. SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. . = pnts 

On Wednesday, Great Meeting of Charity Children, All Policies now effected will icipate in the DIRECTORS. 
fs at St. Paul’s. Division to be made as at 15th November next. Octavius E. H 

On Friday, first day of Grand Bazaar and Fancy THE STANDARD was Established in 1825. The William 4. pow. + lf ottend, 
Fair in aid of Warehousemen’s and Clerks’ Schools. I = oe oy cag —— F.BS. ° Wm. Jas. Lancaster, Esq. 

Orchestral Band and Great Organ Performances | 9 ond 1888. The Prots to be divided in 1960 will be John Lubbock, Pd 


aily. 

‘Admission, each day, One Shilling; ‘Children under 
12, Sixpence. 

Saturpay, open at 10. 
Bazaar in aid of Warchousemen’s 
Schools, and Promenade Concert. 

Admission, Half-a-Crown; Children under 12, One 
Shilling; Season Tickets, free. 

Sunpay. Open at 1.30 to Shareholders, gratuitously, 
by tickets. 


ry stal Palace.—Charity 


SCHOOLS —The Great Meeting of the Children 
of the CHARITY SCHOOLS not taking place this 
year at St. Paul's, will be held at the Crystal Palace 
on WEDNESDAY next, 6th June.—Conduetor, Mr. 
G. W. Martin 

Admission, One Shilling; Reserved Seats, Half-a- 
Crown extra, should be at once applied for at the 
Crystal Palace ; at 2, Exeter Hall; or by order at the 


Agents. 
S tate Fire. Teserance 
COMPANY. 

Offices—32, Ludgate Hill; and 3, Pall Mall, 
London. 

Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord KEANE, 

Managing Director—PETER MORRISON, Esq. 
Capital Halfa Million. Premium Income, £30,000 

per annum. 

This Company, not having any Life business, the 
Directors invite Agents acting only for Life Com- 
panies to represent this Company for Fire, Plate Glass, 
and Accidental Death Insurances, to whom a liberai 
Commission will be allowed. 

The Annual Report and every information furnished 
on application to | 


WILLIAM CANWELL, como 


British Empire Mutual Life | 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
32, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, E.c. | 
Incorporated 1847 
GOVER, JOHN, Esq., Chairman. 


Fancy Fair and Grand 
and Clerks’ 





East, 





Amount of Assurances now in force 21, “7 m4 
Annual Income 
Accumulated Fund, consisting of the Pre- 

miums remaining after payment of all 

claims on policies and three Bonuses, 


| 
and being nearly 60 per cent. of the 165,145 | 


whole premiums received on = exist- 
ing policies ... 
The business of the present year to 2th April ex- | 
ceeds that of the corresponding period of last year by 
£23,200, 
Persons assuring during the pre resent year will be 
entitled to share in the bonus to declared up to 31st 
mber, 1863. No extra premium is charged to 
— of Rifle Corps serving in the United King- 


sash 1860, JAMES INGLIS, Secretary. 








I oan, 1, Discount, and Deposit | — 
BANK. Established 1849. 
gee CE CUITB received, bearing interest at from 5 to 10 
ra agree 
LOANS granted. ca Fa wit 
tuses, and every Information, may be ob- 
y letter or personal application. 
EDWARD LEWIS, Manager. 


tained 





145, Blackfriars-road, 8 


roe which have arisen since | 
Accumulated Fund.............. £1,684,598 2 10 
Annual Revenne...........+0+++++ 289,231 13 5 
Annual average of new Assurances effected during 
the last Ten years, upwards of Half a Million sterling. 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Ma 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident 
The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, 
daily, at Half-past One. 
LONDON .. ..82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURGH ' GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
DUBLIN 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


Professional Life Assurance | "™ 


COMPANY, 41, PALL MALL. 
Capital, £250,000. 


With a numerous and influential Proprietary. 
Chairman.—James Andrew Durham, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman.—William Wellington Cooper, Esq. 

Every description of Life Assurance at the most 
moderate rates consistent with security. 
G. WINTER, Manager and Sec. 


Professional Life Astaeance 
COMPANY, Chief Offices, 41, Pall Mall, London. 
London, April, 1860. 

Notice is hereby Given, that interest at the rate of 
Five oes =~ r annum, will be payable on the paid- 
| dy em - if to the 3lst ember last, at 
Chief Omcen rom Monday, the 30th inst., to the 

3ist July next, inclusive. 
Payments will be made between the hours of Eleven 
and Three—excepting Seerege, when the hours will 





| be from Eleven to One o’clock. 


GEO. WINTER, h ene and Sec. 


yank a De posit. 
biished a.p. ls44, 3, ‘pe Mall East, London. 
Capital Stock, £100,000. 


Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 
the Plan of the B os, Deposi Aq by which a 


xamine 
high rate of Interest may be Sbtalned gh < A ample 


Esta- Pb 












John a 
Jas rae, 1D. 


F.R %. 
Edwd. Hawkins, Jun., i 
Esq.  S Pra Jun. 


Kirkman Pa Hodgson, 
— M.P 
hie Company offer RATES Sof Premium with 

tion in Four-fifths or 80 ae 
LOW RATES ation in 
LOANS in connection 





approved a iva of not aw 


+e Eoepeane IES elected prior Sc ane 


ae TUCKER, Seorvtery-and Acteary. 
The Mutual Life Assurance 


Street, E.C.— 

SIXTH ANNUAL 
REPORT, Casha Account, Sheet, are now 
ready, and may be had on written or personal appli- 


— CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
(Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


s.d. 

FAVARGER'S Fantaisie from Guillaume Tell. 40 

FAVARGER’S Le Depart du Conscrit.. .. ..3 6 

FAVARGER'S surl’Eau .. .. ..3 0 

FAVARGER’S Lee ee Onsen oie) ee 
jitions of 


OBERON and IL BARBIERE 
FANTAISIES BY THIS POPULAR COMPOSER. 





CRAMER'S INTRODUCTORY PRAC- 
TICE and EXERCISES for the PIANOFORTE, 
In 5s. and 6s. each. 


~ | Musical Academies of Europe 
dale Bennett, C. ay A eS 
Pleyel, and other Pianistes, have cuplayed them in 
r general course of practice. 
NEW SONGS. 
The Subjects Popular Novels. 
MURIEL -» From“ John Halifax.” 
DINA eb.58 a 6 Bede.” 
«a Do. 
LITTLE SOPHY. ,, “ What will he do with it?’ 
Written and Composed | by G. Y. 


ity. 
Deposits made by Special Agreement may be with- | 
wn without estes. J | 


dra 
The Interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on applica- 


tion. 
TMhe Rent 
T ——— 


3, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 











Bennett's Watches, 65 ond 


64, Cheapside, in id and silver, in ro 
—~aTy and from 3 to 


variety, of every 
guineas. beat watch skilfully examined, Bi ite 
correct performance guaran Free and safe per 


factory, 65 


Sicdnsnnen' 


Money Oréere t9 JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manu- | 
and 64, Cheapside. i 


W. MAYNARD'S ART OF SINGING, 
AFTER THE METHOD OF THE BEST ITALIAN 
MASTERS. Fourth Edition. 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, 
From W. Chappalls « Po s Po ular Music of the Olden 
and Accompaniments 


Time,” with by 
e. A. Slacraaien, “in Pi = Twelve 
Son, 
Cha Miet iRALE. AND CO 30 ENT 
TREET, anp 67, CONDUIT ; 





Dae pore 


BEALE, AND CO. Ev _ aeemintion Ser 
Sale or -_. Cramer, and‘ are the 
f the NEW MODEL ‘OBLIQUE G 
‘ANOFORTE :. 
HARMONIUMS. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., are the chief 
for Alexandre and Sou’s NEW MODEL H. 
NIUM. a re 
CRAMER EALE, AND CO., 201, ee 
STREET, axp 67, CONDUIT STRE 








510 


The Leader and Saturday Analyst. 
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essrs. Collard and Collard 


beg leave to announce that their NEW 
ESTABLISHMENT, No. 16, Grosvenor Street, Bond 
Street, being completed, the Premises are NOW 
OPEN for the Transaction of Business, with am ample 

Stock of PIANOFORTES of all clesses, both for 
SALE and HIRE. 

Messrs. C. & C. trust that the arrangements they 
have made will be found to conduce very materially 
to the convenience of their customers, more especially 
of those residing in the Western Districts of the 
Metropolis. Accounts and Correspondence will be 
carried on at 16, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 


16, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street 


* ’ eo 
Me ppin’s Electro-Silver 
PLATE AND TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special 

gree ae to the Queen, are the only Sheffield makers 

who sunply the consumer In London. Their London 

Show Rooms, 67 ana 68, King William Street. London 

Bridge, contain by far the lervest stock of ELECTRO- 

SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the 

WORLD, which 18 transmitted direct from their manu- 
factory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 














| Fiddle { Double |Kings’s| Lilly 
| Pattern | Thread | Patttern| Pattern 

£s. 4d. £8s.d) £s8.d.) £s. a. 
12 Table Forks..... |} 116 0! 214 6/3 0 0.312 0 
12 Pable Spoons .. | 116 01214 03 0 0312 0 
12 Dessert Forks.. 1702002402184 0 
12DessertSpoons.. | 17020024 02M 0 
12Tea Spoons .. |016 014017011316 0 


SIDE DISHES, 

ELECTRO-PLATED ON HARD NICKEL SILVER 

suitable for Vegetubles, Curries, and Entrées. 
of 4 Dishes. 

0. £. a. d. 

B 4678 Gadroon Oblong Pattern, Light Platng 8 8 0 

& 5137 Beaded Edge and Handie, similar to 

|) en 115 0 

B 1786 Ditto ditto stronger ditto 13 0 0 

EB 4012 Artique Serol! Pattern, Melon-shaped 
ish 


E 4013} Beaded Pattern Dish... mat 13 4 0 
By removing the Handles from the Covers, the set of 
four can be made to form a set of eight Dishes. 

B 1792 Norfolk Pattern, a very elaborate De- 


122 0 0} 





Per set | 


TTEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


—2—— 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
(Under'the Management of Mr. Buckstone.) 
Monday, 4th June, and duringthe week, Miss pA 
Bedgwick in the new Comedy of TE 
SECRET. Mr. Buckstone in the 
new farce. FITZSMYTHE, OF FITZSMYTHE 
HALL. A New Ballet, THE ODDITIES OF THE 
OHIO, by the Leclerqs. Concluding with A KISS 
IN THE DARK. 
ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessees, Messrs. F. Robson and W.S Emden. 
On Monday, and during the week, will be performed 
a new Comedietta, in one act, adapted from “ La 
Belle Mére et le Gendre,” to be called DEAREST 
MAMMA, Characters by Messrs. Addison, W. 
Gordon, and George Vining; Mrs, Leigh Murray, 
Misses Cottrell and lierbert. 

After which, the new serio-comic drama, UNCLE 
ZACHARY. Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, G. 





Vining, W. Gordon, G. Cooke, F. Vining, H. Rivers, 


and Franks; Mrs. Leigh Murray, and Miss Herbert. 
To conclude with “IB. B” Characters by Messrs. 

F. Robson, H. Wigan, G. Cooke; Miss Stephens and 

Mrs. W. S. Emden. 
Doors open at 7. Commence at half-past 7. 


Mr, and Mrs. GERMAN REED’S 
FIRST BENEFIT will take place on MONDAY 
evening, June 4th, at the Royal Gallery of Illus- 
tration, 14, Regent Street, introducing several novel- 
ties. Admission, 1ls., 2s.; stalls, 3s.; numbered 
stalls, 53.; secured at the Gallery, and at Cramer, 
Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent Street. Commence at 
Eight o'clock. 
MR. JOHN PARRY 


Will make his re-appearance before a London audience 


| at Mr. and Mrs. German Reed's Benefit, on Monday 


sign, with rich Scroll Border all round 17 10 0 


Hot Water Dishes for above extra 15 0 0 
8 1797 Threaded Pattern, equally good as the 
Norfolk Pattern erascnnceus Wan © 
Hot Water Dishes forabove ....extra 15 10 6 
DISH COVERS, 
ELECTRO-PLATEDON HARD NICKEL SILVEI 
Each set contains one Cover 20 inches 
inches; and two of 14 inches each. 
No. Complete set of 4 Covers. 


; one of 


E 2750 Plain Vattern, with Scroll! Handle .... 10 10 6 
& 2751 Melon Pettern, French Scroll Handle, 

either Plain or Gadroon edge, very 

ee a eee 12 0 
B 3812 Shrewsbury Pattern, with bold Beaded 

Edge and Handles ............ - 1512 0 
B 4085 Greek Ornament Pattern, matches 

E 4375 Side Dishes.......... ..-.. 25 0 0 
s 4854 Warwick Pattern, matches s 4853 Side 

Dishes ..... errr -23 00 


Marrin Brorners guarantee on all their manufac- 
tures in Electro Silver V’late a strong deposit of reul 
silver, according to price charged. 

A Costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, 
may be had on application, FEatimates furnished for 
Services of Piate for Hotels, Steam Ships,and Regi- 
mental Messes. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William 
Street, City, London, E.C. ; 
lery Works, Sheffield. 





(Greenhall, maker of the 
SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, 
Oxford-street, London, W. (Two doors west of the 
Circus.) Overcoats, £2 2s, Frock Coats, £2 10s, 
Dress Conts £2 10s , Morning Coats £2 2s., Waistcoats 
12s., Black Dress Trousers £1 Is. 325, Oxford-st., W. 


FIRE, THIEVES, FIRE. 


econd-hand Fireproof 


Safes, the most extensive assortment by Milner 
and other eminent Makers, at half the price of new. 
Dimensions, 24 in. high. 18 in. wide, and 16 in deep, 
£3 10s. At C. GRIFFITHS’, 33, Old Change, St 
Paul’s, E.C. Wanted, Second-hand Safes by Milner 
Chubb, Marr, or Mordan, = 

NOTICE.—Gentlemen possessed of Tann's Safes 
need not apply. 


° r 
Spiced Breakfast Tongues, 

7}d. each, or 3s. 6d. per half dozen. Cheddar 
Loaf Chees>, 7}. and 8}d. per Ib. Osborne’s Peat- 
smoked Breakfast Ba on,»4d. per Ib. by the half side. 
Butters in perfection at reasonable rates. A saving of 
15 per cent. is effected by the purchaser at this esta- 
blishment on all first class provisions. Packages gratis, 
OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Osborne 

House, 30, Ludgate Hill, near St. Paul’s, E.C. 


NOTICE.—* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS,’ 
| ea and Perrins’ “ Wor- 
CESTERSHIRE SAUCE” is pronounced 


by Connoisseurs to be a most agreeable addition to 
every variety of dish. 
*.* See the names of Lea anp 
Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Messrs. Crossr axp Brackwett, London; 
aud by Dealers in Sauces generally. 
Sole Manufacturers 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORC™STER. 


PERRINS upon every 


Manufactory, Queen's Cut- | 


evening next, June 4th, at the Royal Gallery of Illus- 
tration, 14, Regent Street. 


CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 
POLYGRAPHIC HALL, 
Kine Witttam-street, STRAND. 
FAREWELL SEASON, 
in London. Every Evening, at Eight; and every 
SATURDAY Morning, at Three o'clock. Tickets 
and Places may be secured at the Hall, from Eleven 
till Three, and at Mr. Anstin’s West-end Box-oftice, 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. Sole Proprietor and 
Manager, Mr. J. W. RAYNOR; Secretary, H. MON- 
TAGUE. 
WASHINGTON FRIEND'S 
Musical and Pietorial Entertainment, illustrating his 
Grand Tour of 5,000 miles in Canada and the United 
4, entitled TWO HOURS IN AMERICA, with 
his SONGS and MELODIES, will open at St. James’s 
Hall, Piceadilly, on Monday, June 4th. Exhibitions 
daily at 3and 8 o'clock. Ticket Office open from Ten 
till Five. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
Dat further Notice this 


Museum will be open to the Public on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Wednesdays from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m 
On Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays from 10 a.m. 
to6p.m. Admission according to the usual Rules. 

By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 















(Chambers to Let, close to 
J LINCOLN’S INN and the TEMPLE. Three 
excellent Rooms, First Floor, en suéfe, suitable either 
for Offices or Residence. Rent moderate; no Taxes 
or Inn Dues. 

Apply at 17, New Boswell Court, Lincoln’s Inn. 


, a ‘Le : 
[‘he Surplice Shirt  (ac- 
- knowledged as the most comfortable and durable 
Shirt ever yet produced), made to measure, 6s. 6d., 
73. 6d., 88, 6d., and 10s. 6d. Cards for self-measure- 
ment. SAMVSON, Hosier, 123, Oxford-st. W. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
. . ° . 
‘Teas and Coffees in Eng- 
land are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & Go, 
Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. Good 
strong useful Tea, 2s. Sd., 2s. 10d., 38. and 4s. ; rich 
Souchong, 2s. 8d., 38. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s 
ls. 2d., 1s. 3d., 1s. 4d., 18. 6d., and Is. dd. 
Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage 
railway station or market town in Englar 
current free. Sugars at market prices. 
carriage-free within eight miles of the City. 





_ Tea and 
-free to any 
A price 
All goods 








a E : A a 

Q pring Overcoats.—The 
Ko Volunteer Wrapper, 308.; the Victor, 258.; the 
Inverness, 25s.; the lelissier, 2ls.; ready-made or 
made to order. The Forty-seven Shilling Suits made 
to order from Scotch Heather and Cheviot Tweeds and 
Angolas, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, by B 
BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family Tailor, 74, 
Regent-street, W. Patterns, designs, and directions 
for seif-measurement sent free. N.B. A perfect tit 
guaranteed. 


a 7 rr . 7 > ~ 
Brecknell, Lurner, & Sons’ 
HAND CANDLESTICKS with Registered 
Glass Shades entirely prevent the guttering of candles 
when carried about.—BRECKNELL, TURNER, and 
SONS, wax and tallow chandiers and soap and oil 
om s, at the Bee Hive, 31 and 32, Haymarket, 


TE FAMILY | 
greatly successful | 


——___. 


erling ~ Silver. — William 

8. BURTON has added _to his extensive stock 

of General FURNISHING IRONMONGERY and 

HOUSE-FURNISHING REQUISITES, a selection 

| of sterling SILVER SERVAORS for the table or for- 

presentation. His prices will be found considerably 
elow those usually charged. 


dle Pattern. oz. s. da. £ 5.4, 
12 Table Spoons SMat7 4 11 00 
12 Table Forks . 80,7 4 11 090 
12 Dessert Spoons... 20,7 4 7 68 
12 Dessert Forks 20,74 768 : 
2 Gravy Spoons .. 10,,7 4 3184 
1Soup Ladle... .. 9,7 4 3 60 
4 Sauce Ladles 10,,710 3184 
1 Fish Slice.. , oe «- 2100 
4 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls oo 1 00 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto - O79 
12 Tea Spoons l0at7 10 3184 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs .- 68s ) 
1 Moist Sugar Spoon .. o S28 ’ 
1 Sugar Sifter oe ee » O10 
} 1 Butter Knife’ .. oe oo» e280 
£57 15 
King’s Pattern. es 2.4 €288 
12 Table Spoons #at7 6 15 00 
12 Table Forks 40,7 6 6 00 
| 12 Dessert Spoons... 24,,7 6 9 00 
| 12 Dessert Forks 3.76 8186 
2 Gravy Spoons 1.7 6 é86 
1 Soup Ladle 11,7 6 426 
4 Sauce Ladles .. 11,,8 4 80 
4 Selt Spoons, gilt bowls oe 1190 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto oe 0100 
| 1 Fish Slice oe one oe 3 00 
12 Tea Spoons .. Iat8 0 5 120 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs... = 1 560 
1 Moist Sugar Spoon .. “ 0150 
1 Sugar Sitter .. oe oe 1 30 
1 Butter Knife .. ee ee 1196 


£75 106 
Cottage Pattern Tea and Coffee Service. 





oz. s.d #s8.d, 

Teapot ee + 22at1l00 Hl OO 
Sugar Basin oe Matt = 7140 
Milk Ewer .. an 7, 110 3170 
Coffee-pot .. -- 26,100 12100 
£35 0 0 

King’s Pattern, Richly Chased. 

o. «4. & 6.@. 


Teapot ee ee 2atl06G 12 16 
Sugar Basin oo Wee 7 96 
Cream Ewer ono tas 4 06 
Coffee-pot .. - 20, 106 13130 

£37 36 


[renders, Stoves, Fire-irons, 
aud CHIMNEY PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested before finally decining, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They con- 
tain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, cither for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
£3 15s. to £33 10s ; bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £2 15s. to £18; chimney 
pieces, from £1 8s, to £80; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the 
set to 44s. The BURTON and all other PATENT 

STOVES, with radiating hearthplates. 
and 


edsteads, Baths, 
B 


LAMPS.—WILLIAM S. BUR TON has SIX 
LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the 
SEPARATE DISPLAY of LAMPS, BATHS, and 
METALLIC BEDSTEADS The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
jonate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 

Redsteads, from . 125. 6d. to £20 0 each. 
Shower Baths, from . 88s. 0d.to £60 each, 
Lamps (Modersteur) from 6s. 0d. to £77 each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate. 
Pare Coiza Oil ‘ ..... 48. per gallon. 
T*y)° ’ ’ ” 
W illiam $. Burton’s Gene- 
ral Furnishing Ironmongery Catalogue may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of sterling Sil- 
ver and Electro late, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom, Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford street W.; 
1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Verry’s-place ; and ], Newman-mews, London. 


f > | a) 

Teeth. Mr. Eskell, Sur- 

geon-Dentist, 314, Regent-street (facing the 
Polytechnic), supplies his PATENTED INCORRO- 
DIBLE TEETH, which can be matched so closely in 
shape and colour to those left in the mouth, and are 
formed so exactly to nature, that the closest observer 
cannot detect the d.ffeience, and in all cases they restore 
perfect articulation and mastication, These teeth are 
fixed from one to a complete set upon Mr. Oskell’s 
never-failing and painiess principle of seif-adhesion, 
without extracting any teeth or stumps, or giving any 
pain whatever; and being incorrodible they possess 
the superior advantage of never changing colour nor 
decaying. Mr. Eskell’s celebrated OSTHOPLASTIC 
ENAMEL, Post free for thirty stamps, for stopping 
Teeth, isa preparation which never changes 
colour nor affects the colour of the tooth, and is free 
from any injurious properties either as regards the teeth 
or general health. Its application is easily performed, 
and without giving the slightest pain. Deficiencies of 
palate effectually remedied. Loose teeth fastened. Deeth 














regulated. Discoloured teeth restored, &c Hours, 
Ten to Six. Consultation, free. Charges +’: icetly mo- 
derate.—314, Regent-street, London (oppos:.c the Po- 


lytechnic), Established 1847. 
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PRIVATE POLICY OF THE COURT, 


HE much-talked of letter from the Prince Recent of Prussia 
to the Prince Consort of England, a copy of which has 
somehow been surreptitiously obtained by the French EMPERor, 
whose acts and motives it unceremoniously dealt with, is only 
another proof, though certainly a startling one, of the extent to 
which a system of foreign and domestic politics is carried on in 
the highest quarters, for which the recognised Ministers of the 
Crown are not held responsible. It is, of course, very convenient 
for noblemen and gentlemen occupying parliamentary station 
to be able to shirk in this way constitutional accountability— 
but it is a very bad thing for the country that they should be 
suffered to do so; for it is, in fact, the establishment of a secret, 
capricious, and arbitrary influence in the most vital affairs of the 
nation—an influence which no great or patriotic Minister would 
tolerate for an hour. At home, we have the favourites and 
minions of the Court daily thwarting the policy of the adminis- 
tration, not only with impunity, but with ostentatious encourage- 
ment and reward. Lord ABERCORN votes against Ministers on 
questions of moment, yet he retains his place as Prince ALBERT’S 
Groom of the Stole. Lord Grey ringleads the Opposition to 
the ministerial measure of Reform; and his brother, Sir CHARLES 
Grey, not only retains his place as confidential private secretary 
to the Prince Consort, but the coloneley of the 3rd Regiment 
ef Foot is conferred upon him—as hateful and disgusting a job 
as ever was perpetrated in the worst of times. 


Lord NormanBy’s exploits need not recapitulation; yet 
his brother is retained in his place as Private Secretary 
to the QuEEN, and every opportunity is seized on for osten- 
tatiously marking the social favour in which he and _ his 
fellow confidant in the secret correspondence of the Palace are 
held. Lord CLARENDON, not satisfied with having a brother and 
a brother-in-law in the Cabinet, hopes, by compliance with the 
whispered wishes of the Court, to wriggle himself back into 
Downing Street once more: so he refuses to vote with the 
Government on the Paper Duty, and, matters not being as yet 
quite right for his return to power, his younger brother is trans- 
lated from the See of Carlisle—to which he was only elevated the 
other dav—to the fat fold of Durham, which ranks next to London 
in the statistics of Episeopacy. And so throughout every branch 
of administrative patronage, the friends of the people, the 
favourites of the nation, and those who have deserved well of 
the country, are compelled to stand by, while the obeisant tools 
of irresponsible authority are everywhere encouraged and re- 
warded. All this is bad enough, but it is at least known and 
obvious ; and if people are mean enough to submit mutely to its 
continuance, they have but themselves to blame. It is otherwise 
with regard to foreign affairs. 


Public diplomacy as conducted in our time is hard enough to 
bear, HEAVEN knows; but manifold as are its blunders and its 
jobs, it is nothing when compared with the private diplomacy of 
complotting palaces and conspiring dynasties. This is the old 
resource of monarchical reaction, and a most formidable one it 
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is. It is not enough that the royal houses of England and 


Prussia should be doubly united by ties of marriage, as they are 


said to be soon likely to be; it is not enough that on every | 


public and legitimate occasion national respect is shown by the 
national authorities in this country for all that Prussia loves to 
honour, while in return similar consideration is shown by 
Prussian Statesmen and politicians for all that we most love 
and reverence in England. Nothing will do but an illegitimate 
intermeddling, by means of clandestine correspondence between 
certain high Personages themselves,—and a precious mess they 
seem likely to make of it. Even in the interchange 
of sympathetic fears and hatreds regarding their Imperial neigh- 
bour, whom they despise as a parvenu even more than they 
detest him as an apprehended aggressor, they do not seem to 
know how to avoid being overlooked or overheard. There is, 
no doubt, something sinister and shabby in the system of espion- 
age which put Napo.gon ILI. in possession of the intercepted 
letter. But is there nothing to be deprecated or despised in the 
system which keeps up elaborate and ostentatious preten- 
sions of friendship with a neighbouring Court, while inter- 
changing, secretly, vows of detestation, and epithets of personal 
abuse? The alleged demand for explanations by the Frencu 
AMBAssapor et Berlin has been contradicted in a semi-official 
way, and for aught we know or care there may have been no 
foundation whatever to this portion of the story. But the 
existence of the letter from the Prince Recent to the Prince 
Consort, in which the Imperial ally of both is spoken of as a 
brigand, has not and cannot be denied: and the Minister, 
whether Prussian or English, who affects to look on uncon- 
cerned, will one day have much to answer for. 





—---—- 


RIGHTS AND PRECEDENTS. 


T is quite clear that when the House of Lords, with the 
probable connivance of the Premier, rejected the Paper Bill, 
they calculated only upon a conflict with Mr. Giapstone and 
the members of the Manchester School ; and those who visited 
the House of Commons on Friday must have been struck with 
the careless, flippant way in which a great number of its members 
were disposed to treat a very serious constitutional question, and 
one that strongly concerns all persons engaged in manufactures 
or commerce. The Lords have claimed a power to tax the 
people, not only without but against the consent of their repre- 
sentatives ; and the confidence which merchants and rs 
have hitherto felt in the power of the House of Commons to deal 
with fiscal questions has received a rude shock. When the 
Ministers of the Crown propose the imposition or the relaxation 
of a tax, it is considered certain that the assent of the Sovereign 
will not be withheld from the bill necessary to give it effect ; and, 
so soon as it has passed the House of Commons, the mercantile 
world has been accustomed to regard the question as settled, and 
to arrange its purchases, or imports and exports, upon the new 
basis provided. 

Theoretically, the House of Lords has possessed the power 
of rejecting any bill; and even the Crown, according to abstract 
theory, might at the last moment refuse to sanction a measure 
which its own advisers had brought in. 

Our “matchless Constitution” provides no simple and safe 
remedies for conflicts of authority among its component parts. 
In America, the veto power of the President, or of the Senate, is 
bounded by restrictions that take away the necessity for collision ; 
but in England the people, represented by the House of Com- 
mons, could only bring a refractory sovereign to his senses, or 
prevail against the Hereditary Oligarchy by measures which 
would throw the whole country into confusion. Two centuries 
ago, nothing short of an unpleasant surgical operation was found 
sufficient to reduce monarchy to the limits of common sense ; 
and we should not have gained the Reform Bill of 32, except 
at the cost of a revolution, had not the sovereign been prevailed 
upon to avert the danger by threatening to swamp the House of 
Peers. It is ridiculous to praise a Constitution that contains 
no provision for the peaceable and orderly solution of practical 
difficulties, and which is only kept going by compromises and 
shams that are discreditable to our age. If the country had 
been quite quiet, or the majority larger which Lord Patwerston 
could lead, the conduct of the Lords would have been silently 
submitted to ; but the people are not quite as apathetic as was 
expected, and the Premier cannot afford the loss of support that 
would follow capsizing the Cabinet boat and swimming ashore 
by himself. A committee to search for precedents may mean 
anything. It may be a bland method of abandoning the rights 
of the people, or a lego-quibbling way of supporting them 
against a flagrant and dangerous attack. What it will be, 
depends mainly upon the attitude of the constituencies, as the 
book of the Constitution may be read forwards like English, 
backwards like Hebrew, or perpendicularly like Chinese. It is 
all very well to look for precedents; but precedents had a 
beginning, and if one should be wanted for to-day, are we not 
as capable of making it as any of the worthies of olden time? 
The House of Lords was not harmonized with the House of 
Commons at the time of the Reform Bill—the process has taken 
place by the gradual corruption of the elective assembly, and by 
making it little better than an ante-chamber for the House of 
Peers. When the Constitutional right of the Commons was 
assailed year after year by the Lords in the matter of the Jew 
Bill, the pretensions of the hereditary Chamber were upheld by 
their relatives and dependants in “ the other place,” and by the 
want of patriotism of the miscellaneous assemblage of jobbers 
who purchased the M.P.-ship to assist their financial schemes. 

Our Cabinets are essentially aristocratic and anti-popular in 
their composition, and possess an immense power over the so-called 
independent senators, through the extravagant expenditure of 
electoral contests. What would be thought of a Constitution 
containing an article that the Crown, acting through its ministers, 
should have the power of fining every member of Parliament 
from £1,000 to £5,000, or £10,000, whenever the body as a 
whole was not sufficiently obedient to their will? This is, how- 
ever, the power in the hands of a British Cabinet ; and it is 
ridiculous to expect honest parliaments while so enormous a 
means of intimidation is permitted to exist. There are, doubt- 
less, some men in the House of Commons who will not allow 
themselves to be influenced by these considerations, but they 
must of necessity be few; and, in considering the practical 
course to be taken in any emergency, the people must not forget 
that they have to deal with representatives who buy their seats 
at an extravagant price, and then, for the sake of preserving the 
value of the article they have paid for, uniformly refuse to 
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legislate for the effectual diminution of electoral corruption. 
The results of the system are seen not only in the extravagance 
and waste of public departments, or the lamentable slowness 
with which business is transacted, but also in the poverty- 
stricken character of parliamentary intelligence. There is a 
general complaint of the predominance obtained by the Man- 
chester School ; but that predominanee, however dangerous or 
mischievous, is the natural consequence of the fact that a body 
of more than six hundred and fifty senators cannot supply a 
single statesman and popular leader who can be a reformer 
without being a demagogue, and who can command the support 
of the nation for wise and progressive schemes. The debate on 
the appointment of the Committee on Precedents merely threw 
the people back, as they have been thrown back before, upon 
Lord Joun RussEti, who played with the Jew question for 
many weary years, until at length the House of Commons 
plucked up courage enough to settle it, not to maintain a prin- 
ciple, but to get rid of a bore. Mr. Tuomas DuxcomBe being 
without hope that the House of Commons would make a bold 
stand for what, under the name of its privilege, is really a 
popular right, moved an ameniment to smooth things over, and 
give the Lords an opportunity of passing in November the bill 
which they thought they had got rid of in May. The House of 
Commons is bound to stand up for the popular principle; but 
if the Lords like the bridge Mr. Duncompe offers for their 
retreat, by all means let them have it, as the question would be 
virtually settled the moment that a retreat was arranged. Mr. 
Bricut, as usual, contributed no sagacious counsel, and his 
compliments to the Peers and anxiety for their dignity did not, 
after his platform declamations, add much to his own. Mr. 
Roesuck had nothing to say to the purpose. His parliamentary 
health was in its usual state, and he did not suffer one of those 
epileptic fits of patriotism aud utility which in other times made 
him famous and popular. 

If Lord Joun can get support out of doors, he is by far the 
most likely man to fight the battle with some ability and zeal. 
The same parties who wish to stretch the authority of the irre- 
sponsible branch of the Legislature hate his Reform Bill, and 
think his foreign policy too liberal. The country should there- 
fore encourage him to go on, and a check will thus be given to 
the reactionary Whig and Tory cabal. Lord PALMERSTON is 
evidently alive to the difficulties of his position, and made a 
more liberal speech about Sicily on Friday night than has fallen 
from his lips for some considerable time. If the Lords are 
permitted to enjoy the advantage of their encroachment upon 
popular rights, we shall soon see the result of their influence in 
the shape of a war on behalf of Continental despotism “looming 
in the distance,” and also in the abandonment of measures for 
Parliamentary Reform. On the other hand, if hereditary irre- 
sponsibility is compelled to give way, the Manchester party can 
only be gainers if they are permitted to stand alone in defence 
of principles which those who despise their poliey have an equal 
interest in causing to prevail. There is an opportunity for 
forming a national party, but to sueceed it must be upon a broad 
basis, and thoroughly English in its sentiments and ideas. 





MADRAS MINUTE.—OTHER FRUITS. 

HE “ first fruits of the Madras Minute” are murmurings of 
T opposition in the native journals to the new fitancial 
scheme of the Government, and corresponding alarm and wrath 
in the Calcutta officials. ‘Thereupon the frightened vulgar, 
both in India and England, though amongst them are found 
journalists who claim to be regarded as great and earnest thinkers, 
hurry to the conclusion that the minute is provocative of rebellion, 
and sure to be very disastrous. They forget that to be fore- 
warned is forearmed, and that he who causes latent discontent 
to be manifested is the means not of exciting, but preventing 
rebellion. On their fears, however, born entirely of their own 
fancy, they pronounce a severe condemnation of the conduct of 
Sir Cuar.es TREVELYAN. Reflecting men have long ago learnt 
that the first fruits of any action are not sufficient to determine 
its character, and though these be apparently terrifie they may 
be fleeting, while the secondary or ultimate fruits may be lastingly 
beneficial. We see, in fact, that the Madras Minute has at once 
awakened in the confident and jubilant press of Calcutta, and in 
that of London, some misgivings, a more cautious spirit, and a 
desire to scrutinize measures which at first were received with 
extravagant delight. At once, too, it has made the officials more 
careful even in making them angry, and the second fruit of the 
Madras Minute is to produce greater circumspection in dealing 
with the new financial scheme. First appearances are notoriously 
deceitful, and those who have so peremptorily decided against 
the “ Madras Minute” on account of its first fruits have been 
taken in. 
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It has ruffled amazingly the placid stream ‘of delightful self- 
conceit in which the officials at Calcutta were swimming. Mr 
WiLson has uttered, in Council, an angry remonstrance aga} 
the “wanton indiscretion of Sir CuarLes Trevety an.” The 
Government (i. ¢., Mr. WiLson) stands on its “ dignity and 
responsibility.” It is only “to be impelled (he boasts) to 
stronger efforts to develop, for the pudlic good, all the adyan- 
tages which we (i. ¢., Mr. Winson) feel the utmost confidence 
must flow from the course we have recommended that Council to 
adopt.” He expresses his full conviction (and till we read his 
assertion we had never entertained a doubt on the subject) “that 
every public office: in the service of the Crown will give his full 
support to administer the law.” Sir CuarLes TReveLyay 
be relied on to do that, though his criticism on a mere project 
has excited extreme terror in his brother officials. 

The Governor-GeneraL, who had gone to seek repose in 
the cool shades of Simla, has hurried back to the stifling atmo- 
sphere of the capital. All the arrangements of the Court, and of 
all the dependants on the Court, are thrown into disorder. What 
a hubbub of disappointment this must have occasioned we can 
easily conceive ; and the wrath of those whom it has affected at 
Caleutta finds, through the reflected wrath of officials here, ex- 
pression in newspapers and reviews. That Sir Cnarres 
TREVELYAN has annoyed very bitterly many officials, both in 
India and in England, is clear. We class their sufferings as 
some of the first fruits of the Madras Minute; but the publie 
will not regard even the health-giving repose of the Governor- 
GENERAL, the unruffled satisfaction of Mr. Witson, and the 
unquestioned preservation of Sir CHarLes Woop’s supremacy 
as the end of all government. This is intended “to promote 
the public good,” as Mr. Winson professes; to “ advance the 
happiness of the people of Hindostan,” as the Hindostanee 
exposition of the new taxes tells the multitude,—which are more 
likely to be effeeted by alarming the gentlemen at Calcutta, and 
exciting attention to their acts, than by encouraging them and 
others to believe that their policy is perfection. 

For years the Government of India has professed to make the 
welfare of the subservient people the basis of its policy. It 
has endeavoured to promote education, and has given them a 
small share of political power. It has permitted them to have 
newspapers of their own. It has professed to apply to India 
the principles of English freedom. Mr. Witson’s budget was 
boastingly an advance in this direction. It was to submit to 
the people of India a system of well-ordered finance like that of 
Engiand, and make them willing contributors to a Government 
that laboured only for their benefit. The press of India spoke 
of it on this account with admiration. In common with other 
journals, we hailed the first announcement of it with applause. 
We are far from pretending even now to judge between its 
merits and Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN’S criticism, but we see 
that even Mr. Wrison’s admirers, both in England and Cal- 
cutta, condemn some portions of his scheme. We know, too, 
with certainty, that Sir Cnar.es justly denounced the greedi- 
ness of the officials at Caleutta for revenue and for meddling, 
and as this is ruinous in every part of Europe he was at least 
entitled to an indulgent hearing from those who profess to make 
the public welfare—not their own—the guide of their conduct. 
To our dismay—to the utter destruction of all confidence in the 
professions of officials—the first note of enlightened criticism 
on the budget from a high authority has provoked intense 
wrath, and been met by instant dismissal. What can we'or 
any rational persons believe—what will the people of Hindostan 
believe, but that professions to serve are mere pretcxts to plunder 
them? They are invited to speak, and when one speaks in their 
behalf, he is immediately punished like a mutineer. The officials 
in India, like the despots of Europe, prove by such proceedings, 
that they are hostile to the freedom of discussion, which they 
profess to court. 

We are informed by the latest arrivals that there are disturb- 
ances in the indigo districts, that in several places there are 
contests with the hill tribes. There are “ frequent outbreaks, 
both in the east and the west.” The country is threatened 
“with an incessant state of border warfare.” ‘ Eastern Bengal, @ 
district regarded hitherto as the very abode of peace and content- 
ment,” seems a prey to disorders. All these alarming cireum- 
stances exist, wholly independent of Sir C. Trevexyan’s 
minute. Formerly, we had to wage a war now and then with 
some barbarian Rajah,—now we have to provide for the welfare 
of a multitudinous people. They will never love us, being the 
heirs of their old tyrants. From us they differ in all things, m 
complexion, speech, manners, and religion; and the terrible 
apprehensions of them which crop out in the proceedings of the 
Caleutta council, and not the Madras Minute, are the true and 
alarming sources of the fears of rebellion which that is accused 
of provoking. By the caution it has already generated, it 18 
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more likely, ultimately, to strengthen than endanger our power. 
Gentlemen at Calcutta say, “England’s mission is to conquer 
and civilize.” “ Irresistible as the waves of the ocean rolls on 
the tide of European conquest in the East.” “There is no 
middle course left for England.” “Our boundaries may extend 
eastward to the Chinese sea, and westward to the Caspian and the 
Levant.” The new arrangement of the map of Europe, which 
has lately attracted some attention to the possible ambition of 
France, is mean and low, compared to the grand and noble ambi- 
tion of conquering and civilizing the whole of Asia. For a despot 
this might be reasonable; in a free people it is sheer madness. 
We are not surprised that it meets with checks, that it inspires 
alarm, and provokes opposition. The officials at Calcutta, who 
have to administer this system under the pretext of providing 
for the welfare of the natives, live in dread of its collapse. For 
this Sir C. TREVELYAN is not responsible, but his reprehension 
of fiscal rapacity, of waste and extravagance, had it reached 
ductile and sagacious minds, might have prevented—not the 
dread, for that is born of the system, but the actual realization 
of it in further rebellion. The Minute has undoubtedly annoyed 
the infallibles both at home and in India, and if it have made 
them less confident in their schemes, it will in the end do an 
immensity of good. Everywhere now, mankind, enlightened by 
much experience, have their eyes on politicians; and the mock 
Liberals, who profess to promote liberty and stifle by violence the 
first breath of hostile criticism, will fare worse in the general 
estimation than avowed despots. 





THE SPEECH OF CAVOUR. 

ARDINIA offers at this moment the spectacle of a small 
State exercising a powerful influence over the condition of 
Europe, and it ought to gratify the pride of every Italian heart 
to find all civilized countries listening with respectful eagerness 
to the declarations of Cavour. While GartBaLpI, who more 
than any man in recent times has realized the popular idea of a 
patriot soldier, holds the world in breathless anticipation of the 
triumphs his military genius is to achieve, Cavour speaks the 
voice of the hopes and. aspirations of Italy, and while counselling 
a bitter sacrifice as an act of expedient necessity, points sted- 
fastly to that complete emancipation of Italy which has so few 
supporters amongst the Governments of Europe, although in 
every land the people hope that its realization will be accom- 
plished. If any Englishman asked what his country was about 
at so momentous a crisis, the natural, the instinctive answer 
would be that the cause of freedom and human right possessed 
in her a strenuous and powerful ally. Such would be the 
natural position of Great Britain; but the mysterious iniquities 
of diplomacy, the weakness of her statesmen, the worthlessness 
of her unreformed Parliament, and the pernicious influence of 
the peace-at-any-price school have rolled us back from the 
leadership of liberty and civilization, and made the influence of 
England closely resemble the influence of the Czar. It is a 
bitter disgrace that Cavour should have been able to say with 
truth, that “ while England had the greatest sympathies with the 
development of our liberty at home, she had no heart for our 
national aspirations; her excessive regard for the territorial 
arrangements of 1815 forbade her to assist us in the emanci- 
pation of Italy. In Frange, on the other hand, we found not 
only sympathy, but a disposition to give us efficient support.” 
Up to the hour at which these words were spoken they were 
unfortunately true, and greatly as Lord Joun Russet is to be 
preferred as Foreign Minister to any of his predecessors in 
recent times, he has continued hidebound in the Treaty of 
Vienna, and afraid of avowing his sympathy with those national 
aspirations which are the hope and the glory of Italy, and con- 
stitute the strength of Cavour. It is a strange absurdity that 
the Government of free England should be against the emanci- 
pation of Italy, while that of despotic France should have 
rendered invaluable aid. A wiser and more liberal policy would 
precipitate a few dowager Whigs into the Tory ranks, and would 
draw upon Lord Jon the animosity of the German petty 
prince cabal, but it would make him the most powerful and 
popular minister England has had for many a day, and would 
give him tenfold strength to deal with the question of parlia- 
mentary reform. English influence is of necessity lowered by 
the unmanly course we have pursued, and every exhibition of 
weakness or incapacity on our part has given a corresponding 
Strength to the might of Imperial France. No jealousy of our 
great neighbour should make us grudge her the authority she is 
entitled to as the legitimate consequence of great services 
rendered, while we had not even good words to give; but every 
Englishman must grudge that further honour which is gained by 
France, not by her own aetion, but by our abdication of the 
right and renunciation of the duty to be a leader in the world’s 
progress towards that liberty which constitutes the life of nations. 














Count Cavour reminded the Sardinian Chamber that, 
“ France is, in general, said to have sympathies with Italy, 
had: influential enemies in that —not only the 
mists, but also the Orleanists.” Yes, the Orleanists, who are 
still the favourites of the English Court. 


A cordial alliance with France is impossible, while the British 
Government will sustain no ideas or principles that the wiser 
portion of the French nation can approve. A German paper has 
created a sensation by publishing an alleged conversation between 
the French Minister at Berlin and Baron Scw.ern11z, respecti 
an alleged correspondence between our Prines Consort 
the Prince of Prussia, discussing plans hostile to NaPoLEon 
ITIL. ; and there can be no doubt that the Tories are desirous to 
join the despotic powers in a league against France, and would, 
if they regained power and office, take steps likely to bring on a 
general war, with England on the wrong side. Cavour was 
right when he spoke of the Emperor’s influence over France 
as having bounds, and of the necessity of his coneiliating French 
interests, by obtaining some recompense for the costly assistance 
afforded to Italy. The way this was done may be open to 
serious objection, but, at any rate, a portion of the blame rests 
upon the English Cabinet, whose opposition to the movement 
for the emancipation of Italy from the Austrians gave additional 
strength to the Legitimist and Orleanist enemies of the Empire, 
and discouraged the efforts in which the friends of liberty were 
engaged. 

It is most short-sighted policy to permit the moral influence 
of England to fall almost to zero, when every nerve should be 
strained to make conviction supersede force, or at any rate to 
cause the balance of forces to be directed towards a beneficial 
result. Count Cavour uttered a ery of warning well worth 
attention when he said, “ The condition of Europe is abnor- 
mal. In the East, and in the centre of the Continent, we see 
the clouds gathering: there is peace in men’s words and war iu 
their actions; parliaments vote the increase of armies; princes 
prepare for war, and the nations only complain that these pre- 
parations are not extensive enough.” The truth of this picture 
is beyond dispute, and England herself is hard at work fabri- 
cating implements of destruction. We have floating batteries, 
but sinking principles. We prepare ArnmstroxG and Wart- 
WoRTH cannon, but have no rational purposes or objects for 
such weapons to support. What are English interests in the 
sense in which the words are used by our governing class? 
Everybody would agree that it would be our interest to defend 
our shores if they were attacked, but no attack would come 
unless we were, or were fully expected to be, opponents of some 
great scheme that other Powers desired to carry out. Hence 
war against England, if it come at all, must begin, so far as its 
cause is concerned, away from home. In the East, as in Europe, 
there must be something which we resist, and something which 
somebody else is determined to effect. 

Unfortunately, Whig and Tory politics are mach tthe same 
—like scarlatina and scarlet fever they differ in degree ra- 
ther than in principle, although the latter is by far the most 
dangerous disease. Takimg our chanee of the combinations that 
our Cabinets may contain, it may be said that we may quarrel 
about territorial or dynastic questions, but that we are sure not 
to quarrel on behalf of the rights of nations—not for Italy, not. 
for Hungary, not for the German people, not for so much 
freedom on the Danube as would check the aggvessions of 
Russia, but perhaps for some rags of the Treaties of 1815, for 
some old-fashioned notion about propping up Turkey and 
sacrificing Moldo-Wallachia and Servia, or it may be on behalf 
of the miserable sovereigns who endanger the Rhine. These are 
the chances, or mischances, that are open to us, while the people 
are too drowsy to dictate a national policy that Europe must 
respect. The idea of keeping Europe quiet that we may spin 
cotton in peace is ludicrous, if we look at the conflict of interests 
and principles that is goingon. No real peace can come until the 
primary causes of discontent are removed. Cavour knows that 
the Italian question must be fought out. ‘Mantua and Verona,” he 
says, “ with their strong diseiplined garrisons, will never be taken 
by a popular movement. Therefore I reject the policy of isola- 
tion. It is not a question of feeling, but of necessity ; to maintain 
our position we require the French alliance.” In conelusion, the 
Sardinian minister exclaimed, “As for the future, you know, 
gentlemen, how deeply I feel for the Venetians, how much I 
desire to see them liberated and joined to Italy ; still I my 
word before you and Europe that if I could liberate Venetia by 
sacrificing one span of Italian territory—Genoa, or Sardinia, or 
whatever else, I would indignantly reject such an exchange.” 
This is no doubt sincere, but if England places obstacles in. the 
way of the national movement, and holds out to France the 
possibility of her aiding a German prince coalition in favour of 
Austria and against the Empire established at Paris, such con- 
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duct will raise the market value of French aid, and even Cavour 
may be compelled to purchase it at a melancholy price. The 
complete liberation of Italy ought to be the keynote of a wise 
foreign policy, and unless Prussia will join England in giving 
a hearty and unmistakeable moral aid, she will remain in 
the bondage of Russia or Austria, and can have no moral 
claim to British support. We do not say this from a 
sentimental love of Italy—although an honest sentiment is 
better than a sordid interest—but Governments, as well as 
individuals, should be tested practically, and those who will not 
support the right side in the primary question of the day 
should be distrusted and thrust back. It is in the power of 
England to lay the foundation of alliances for the support of 
liberal ideas. The mere preservation of territory in the hands 
of particular sovereigns is a trumpery question compared with 
the maintenance of popular right. Civilization is a gainer when 
the people of any country become its masters as well as its 
inhabitants. That is the best condition for commerce and the 
arts of peace. Non-intervention is better than wrong inter- 
vention; but a noble nation cannot always look on and see 
righteous causes perish for want of a helping hand. 


THE WAKEFIELD BRIBERS. 


HE House of Commons is very jealous of its privileges ; we 
wish it were half as careful of its honour. The night it 
adjourned for the Whitsun holidays it followed up the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to search for precedents with respect to 
the late invasion of its rights by the Lords, with a most dis- 
graceful attempt to “burke” the prosecutions instituted by the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL against the Wakefield bribers. And worst 
of all, the noisiest and most zealous vindicators of the privilege 
were the most active agents in the plot to screen the criminals. 
Mr. Tom Duncomse, Mr. Epwix James, and Mr. Briaur, 
whose intense zeal for the exclusive power of the people to tax 
themselves would not suffer them to rest content with Lord Pat- 
MERSTON’s slow, humdrum expedient of a Committee to inquire 
into precedents, professed as great a horror, and probably a 
much more sincere one, at the bare idea that Messrs. LEaTHam 
and CHAkLEsWwortH should be called upon to answer for the whole- 
sale corruption of which they were guilty at the general election. 
If any credulous person has hitherto believed in the sincerity of 
the anti-bribery zeal of the leaders of the House of Commons, 
this admirable commentary upon fhe fine speeches and virtuous 
declarations must thoroughly undeceive him. The Radicals are 
quite as bad as the Tories, and even worse, because they make 
much greater professions of virtue. The only man who comes out 
of the discussion creditably, is the ArrorNEY-GENERAL, and his 
consistency and determination are probably due quite as much to 
his natural obstinacy, as to any particular abhorrence of the 
offence or anxiety to punish the offenders. If the prosecutions 
had been instituted against any other persons than the candi- 
dates, not an exception would have been taken. The House 
would have looked on very composedly whilst the subordinate 
agents were being harassed with a trial, which as poor men they 
could ill defend themselves against, and would have felt a glow 
of conscious virtue when the poor wretches were sentenced to 
some twelve months’ imprisonment. But when Sir R. Betaecn, 
after being badgered by questions into taking up the matter, 
determined to strike at the great sinners, and selected four 
leading men, including the candidates, on each side for prosecu- 
tion, the virtue of honourable gentlemen oozed out like Bop Acrr’s 
valour ; and a jeremiad is raised against the hardship of the pro- 
ceeding, the real cause of complaint being that such a precedent 
may expose members themselves to unpleasant consequences. 
Dat veniam corvis vexat censura columbas. 

Very little was heard of Mr. Cuariesworru in the discus- 
sion. The great object of compassion was Mr. Leatuam. Let us 
see, therefore, what are this gentleman’s claims to immunity 
from the consequences of his illegal acts. The only plea openly 
fas forward is, that he made a full disclosure, and ought, there- 
ore, to have received from the Commission a certificate of indem- 
nity ; but that argument is worthless. The certificate is not a 
formal document, to be granted of right—its allowance is within 
the discretion of the Commissioners; in the exercise of that dis- 
cretion, they have refused to give one either to Mr. LEaTHaM or 
Mr. CHARLESWORTH, and no one can review their decision. 
The evidence of neither gentleman can, as Sir G. C. Lewts 
showed, be used against him ; and the attempt to override the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners in favour of two gentlemen of wealth 
and influence is, to say the least, most indecent. It is true the 
opinion of one of the Commissioners—Serjeant P1corr—was in 
favour of granting Mr. Learua™ a certificate, but the opinion 
of the learned Serjeant must be received with some considerable 
allowance. He enjoys the honour of Mr. Brieut’s friendship, a 











circumstance which, unless he were a little more than human, 
would be likely to incline him to mercy towards that gentleman’s 
brother-in-law. He is a radical barrister, on the look out fora seat 
in Parliament, and was the trusted adviser of the other Lzatnay 
him of Huddersfield, who, in the exuberance of his gratitude for 
the preservation of his seat, called upon his constituentsto give three 
cheers for the Serjeant, and even suggested the propriety of inviti 

to a great demonstration. There is, in fact, nothing to show that 
Mr. LeaTHam is entitled to the special lenity asked for him, but 
there is much to show that he is a dey ety eligible subject 
for prosecution. We cannot forget that before the Committee of 
the House of Commons he solemnly affirmed that his whole 
expenditure for the election amounted only to some six or seven 
hundred pounds, and that he knew nothing of the bribery done 
in his name; whilst before the Commissioners he confessed 
that the expenditure was really four thousand pounds, and 
admitted enough to show that he was cognisant of its applica- 
tion. There has seldom been a grosser case; and, if Mr, 
LeaTaam is allowed to go scot free, the ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
cannot undertake another prosecution for bribery. Mr.CHargs. 
WORTH was quite as bad as Mr. LEaTHAM, so far as the bribery 
was concerned, although he did not make the same false state- 
ments—perhaps because he was not exposed to the same tempta- 
tion. We have dwelt especially upon Mr. LeEaTHam’s pecea- 
dilloes because he was the especial object of the sympathy of the 
virtuous foes of corruption. We wish to see both candidates 
prosecuted, and both punished. 

Sufficient discredit has been cast upon the House of Commons, 
and, what we are more inclined to resent, upon the Liberal 
cause, by the miserable apologies offered for these men. But if 
the result of this debate, and of the further efforts of Mr, 
LeatHam’s friends, should be any such decided expression of its 
opinion as to warrant the ATTORNEY-GENERAL in dropping the 
prosecutions, the House must at once make up its mind that no 
further informations at the instance of that officer will be suffered. 
The country will not allow the tools of honourable gentlemen to 
be fined, imprisoned, and branded as infamous, whilst the em- 
ployers—however clear the evidences of their guilt—are let off. 
Much better to remove from the statute book the laws against 
bribery, and legalise all contracts of the kind between candidate 
and voter, than continue this disgusting farce, in which men of 
high character do not scruple to take part. Let us be spared the 
miserable spectacle of a House of Commons hounding on the 
officers of justice upon poor ignorant wretches, and preventing 
at the instance of popular leaders those officers of justice from 
pursuing for worse degrees of the same offence men of wealth, 
position, and connexions. 


THE RE-APPEARANCE OF 
QUESTION. 

HE Treaty of Paris, although but a poor return for all the 
sacrifices made in the war which preceded it, might yet have 
been found a sufficient solution of the Eastern question, for this 
generation at least, if any two of the Great Powers which signed it 
had accepted its conditions with sincerity. Unfortunately, England 
alone so received them. She has no other interest than the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Turkey; a highway across Egypt, and fa- 
cilities for her commerce throughout the empire are all she needs 
or would wish to have ; and those requirements are assured her by 
the retention of the present Government under the guarantee of 
the European Powers. The possession of Egypt and Candia, 
which the late Czar held out as a tempting bait, would be 
avoided by her, as an acquisition costing more than it was worth, 
unless her possession of those territories was the only way to 
keep them out of the hands of France or Russia. Russia, on 
the other hand, could only regard the stipulations of the treaty 
as concessions, to be evaded upon the first opportunity. The 
traditional policy of her Emperors urges on them the conquest of 
Constantinople, and the tendencies of her people point to an ex- 
pansion to the south. There is an almost irresistible impulse 
in the nation to the Bosphorus, and no mere pledges recorded 
in a treaty can stay the action which that impulse induces. 
The Turks are intruders upon European soil. They came as 
conquerors, and now that they have ceased to be the strongest, 
they must turn back again. They are tenants whose term of 
possession is up, and whether Constantinople becomes the sum- 
mer residence of the Czars or the seat of a new Greek empire, 
it must soon cease to be the home of the house of Oruman. As 
little interest has Austria in the strength and integrity of the 
Turkish empire. Servia and the Herzegowina would fit nicely 
enough into the strange conglomeration of provinces governed 
by the house of Hapssure, and the only ground of her anxiety 
for that integrity in times past has been the fear that Russta 
should take the whole of the booty. It suited the purpose of 
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the Emperor of the Frencu to join us in the war against 
Russia, and he alone, of all the combatants, derived any benefit 
from the bloody struggle. He forced himself into the position 
of European arbiter, and strengthened immeasurably his hold 
upon France. But he has quite as greedy an appetite 
for the inheritance of the sick man as either Austria or ia. 
Egypt, which by the Suez Canal he is already attempting to 
appropriate, has long been an object of French ambition, 
a desire not the less powerful that its gratification would 
be a sore blow and a grievous mortification to England. 
The Emperor, however, does not care to precipitate the crisis. 
It is enough for him that the sick man does not get strong ; so 
long as he remains in a state of debility, so long is there ground 
for interference ; so long can French influence make itself felt in 
the East, and the Emperor share with his brother of Russia 
the allegiance of the SuLtTan’s subjects. 

There is nothing, therefore, to surprise us in the efforts now 
made by Russia to practically annul the Treaty of Paris, or in 
the connivance which France lends to them. When Prince 
GortTscHAKOFF summoned the Ambassadors of the Great 
Powers to deliberate upon the condition of the Christians in 
Turkey, and to intimate the necessity under which he felt of 
taking immediate steps in their behalf, he was but acting a farce, 
the details of which had been arranged between himself and 
M. TuovveneL. The despatch ascribed to the latter only 
assures us of what the known understanding between the two 
Powers rendered most probable. M. THouvENEL regrets, indeed, 
that Russia has prematurely moved in the matter, but he never- 
theless fully associates himself withthe step Prince GortsCHAKOFF 
has taken, and lends the weight of his own personal experiences 
at Constantinople to support the allegations of ill-treatment of the 
Christians made by that minister. Now that there is some 
truth in these allegations is more than probable. The Hatt- 
humayoun granted by the SuLTAN in 1856, effected a complete 
change in the legal position of the Christians. It put them upon 
a footing of equality with the Mussulmans, and raised them from 
slaves to citizens ; but its execution was necessarily intrusted 
to functionaries who were not animated by the benevolent spirit 
of their master, and who cared nothing for the political con- 
siderations which guided his ministers. The whole system of 
government in Turkey is corrupt. It is but a varnish of civili- 
gation over a mass of barbarism—an administration shared 
between lying, cheating Greeks, and Turks who have not for- 
gotten how to bastinade and bowstring, whilst they have learned 
to give and take bribes. No wonder, therefore, that the promise 
of the rescript of 1856 has not yet been fulfilled. What could 
be expected from a Government the head of which changes 
every two or three months, and owes his elevation mainly to a 
seraglio intrigue ; whilst the pachas have a tenure equally uncer- 
tain, and must make enough during it to recoup themselves 
for the price paid for their office? M. THovuvEneE. has, there- 
fore, ground for saying that the Hatt-humayoun will remain a 
dead letter unless the Porte changes its system of government; 
but such a change is not the work of a year or two, but of a 
generation. 

But it is a gross exaggeration to represent the condition of 
these Christians as unbearable, and a little knowledge of them 
precludes the possibility of feeling much sympathy for their pre- 
tended tribulations. They are themselves the causes of most of 
the disorders and tumults of which we hear, and their religion is, 
for the most part, a mere political cloak. Greeks, Armenians, 
and Latins, they fight first in the bosom of their own sects 
about their bishoprics and patriarchates ; fight with each other for 
pre-eminence and power, and then join to hunt the unfortunate 
minority of Protestants, whom England may nominally protect, 
but for whom, having no political designs to which she might 
make them subservient, she takes none of the pains which 
Russia and France do for their respective emissaries. Russia, 
urging the wrongs of the Christians, seeks to recover the ground 
she has lost by the destruction of the protectorate assumed by 
virtue of the treaties of Kainardji and Adrianople, and occupy- 
ing that position to have again the right to interfere whenever it 
appears profitable in Turkish affairs; France, with objects of her 
own, comes forward in right of her Latin clients; and together 
they will, if possible, bully the Sultan out of concessions to the 
Christians, which will be so many transfers of his sovereign 
rights to his attentive allies. 

The difficulty in their way is that the interference they pro- 
pose will be a direct infraction of the Treaty of Paris. That 
treaty recognised the full right of the Sultan to regulate the 
condition of his subjects according to his own views, and 
denied to other Powers the right to interfere between him and 
them. This stipulation, if it could have been enforced, would 
have been the best guarantee possible of Turkish independence ; 
but England is the only Power disposed to adhere to it, and she 








would not be willing to maintain it single-handed against France 
and Russia united. Prince Gorrscuakorr and M. THovven::% 
will, therefore, in all probability, have their way. The Porte 
will go on squandering all the money it can lay hold of upon the 
seraglio and the favourites outside it ; its financial position will 
get worse and worse; whilst, upon one pretence or other, the 
oo a Turkish ambassadors will te to themselves more 
and more domination, the English ambassador being — to 
take much the same course on to counteract, as as 
possible, the mischief they would do to the interests of his own 
country. “All the king’s horses and all the king’s men won’t 
set Humpty Dumpty up again.” The duty and the interest of 
England is to strive that his place may be occupied by anew 
and real sovereign, and not divided between France and Russia, 
or any puppets they may attempt to set up. 





THE RELATIONS OF LABOUR. 


(0° all the subjects misunderstood for many generations, La- 
bour was, until lately, the one that suffered most ; 

interpreted, it is a beneficent provision of the Creator, t 
mankind were for a long time disposed to regard it as a curse, 
A misreading of the Mosaic annals lay with many at the root of 
the misapplication. Imposed, as was thought, as a penalty on 
ApvaM, the necessity of labour was quoted as the result of a 
malediction. The ground was cursed, because man had fallen. 
It was not generally understood that the Hebrew words for 
cursing and blessing were the same, and simply derived their 
specific meaning from their relations with other words in the 
sentence. It might as well have been rendered, “ blessed be 
the ground,” as ‘“cursed:” the word simply meant the 
Divine appointment. It was ordained that man should by 
work redeem his station in the universe; but whether that 
ordination should turn out to be a blessing or a curse to the 
individual depended entirely on his disposition and cireum- 
stances. And so the fact in human experience has been, not- 
withstanding the theory of those who have misunderstood the 
text of the sacred record. 

The prevalence of this misapprehension lies at the root of many 
a social evil. Regarding Labour as a curse, whole classes of 
men have endeavoured to relieve themselves from its infliction, 
avoiding it as a disgrace, and throwing the burthen of it on 
other classes that suffered by their oppression. Thus the labour- 
ing man has been looked upon as a pariah, and the idle man 
has claimed to be considered as an aristocrat in his own ri 
Both have been thrown into false positions, and the world into 
much confusion. Wrong and evil have grown and propagated, 
with an interchange and concurrence of action that has esta- 
blished itself as the very order of society itself. Even the wisest 
of old writers, while confessing that the estate of the world 
depended on the exertions and skill of the artisan, nevertheless 
denied him a place at the council, or any share in the govern- 
ment of the State. 

The result of all this misapprehension was just what mi 
have been expected. ‘‘ Give a dog a bad name and hang him.” 
But worse came of it than even this. The labourer was not only 
a victim, but gradually began to share in the general belief that 
he was less worthy than his masters. His spirit was cowed, and 
he acquiesced in his ill-treatment. He was subdued to the very 
quality that opinion assigned, and became degraded not only in 
his own esteem, but in his life and conduct. His labour itself 
was undervalued, ill-paid for, and its resources among the most 
precarious that a man could depend on as the means of subsist- 
ence. And these when obtained were impatiently dissipated, 
and expended in the support of vicious habits; not husbanded, 
except in some few and rare cases, for the future benefit of the 
recipient. Under these circumstances, and subject to the 
jealousy of the classes above and under, and even of individuals 
of his own class, the labourer was a fated man, who felt it in vain 
to struggle with “ the sea of troubles,” which might be increased 
but could not be diminished by his resistante. 

Sueh has been the relation of the lords and labourers of 
society, until a very recent period. It has been regarded simply 
as a relation between the Rich and the Poor. We ma endian 
that BurxE in an eloquent passage repudiated this distinction. 
Indignantly he declared that the Labourer and the Pauper were 
distinct, and challenged the contrary assertion as unconstitutional 
and immoral. There can be no doubt that Burke’s indignation 
was rightly grounded, and did him great honour as a man and a 
politician. But it is to be feared that ordinary minds stlll con- 
tinued to regard the possessors of wealth as composing a distinet 
class, and the industrious aspirants that might become wealthy 
by perseverance as members of another class, less favoured 
Providence, and less influential in the State—in fact, as i 
in one and the same category of poverty, until they — 
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themselves out of the condition of receiving wages, and started 
as capitalists on their own account. And thus placed, as it was 
thought, beyond the necessity of working, they rose in their own 
esteem, and that of their fellow men, just in proportion as their 
speculations were successful, and no further. 

Within the last fifty years, Thinkers have arisen who have 

trated the falsehood of these supposed relations, and asserted, 
in terms more or less sonorous, the Dignity of Labour. The 
Man Labouring has been seen to be, at bottom, the on/y honest 
man, and to live on the legitimate fruits of his exertions alone. 
His right to his wages no one could dispute ;—the only doubt 
was, whether they were high enough ; and whether the mere law 
of Supply and Demand did not press too severely on him, and 
require the interposition of some other law to ameliorate the 
state of the market. The Thinkers, furthermore, insisted on his 
right to a better education, that he might know better how to 
conduct himself and dispose of his earnings prudently. Mecha- 
nics’ Institutions were established, and the diligent and indus- 
trious found themselves, in the course of time, on more equal 
terms with their employers. 

So far, well. But all that is really needed is not yet done. 
A balance has yet to be adjusted between Master and Man. The 
former still thinke that he confers a favour by employing the 
latter, and has indeed a right to his especial gratitude. On 
the other hand, in some extreme cases, the latter may have 
inclined to the opinion that the favour is conferred by himself. 
In Australian and American experience, the fact has been so. 
Labour, even of the most unskilled kind, has been the crowned 
king ; and the more intelligent adventurer has found himself in less 
request than the hard-handed craftsman or agriculturist. The 
idle and the industrious have changed places ;—and the expe- 
rience of new worlds has been properly called in to right the 
balance of the old. As such we may accept it, without adopting 
the extreme conclusions of either. In a well-constituted and 
mature state of society, the obligations of the labourer and his 
employer are equal. Each reciprocally benefits the other; and 
asense of mutual dependance should operate to make them good 
friends and kindly neighbours. 

This acknowledged equality, however, recognises results which 
masters are evidently not yet prepared to grant. In some sort, 
at least in England, they still claim some shadowy right to 
superiority. Without attempting to justify in the slightest 
degree the “strikes” which have lately taken place, or those 
with which the building trade has been again threatened, it is 
but reasonable, we think, that the claim of the men to nine hours’ 
work instead of ten should be graciously considered. It deserves 
more favourable attention than it has received. The leisure 
demanded is sacred to high purposes. ‘The craftsman no 
longer requires that it should be devoted to vicious indul- 
gence, but to the improvement of his mind and morals. 
He takes his stand, now, as a man—not simply as a craftsman 
—and on this ground asserts his equality with his employer. 
He demands the same privileges of instruction, opportu- 
nities to form his taste, and means of preserving both his 
mind and body in a state of health. The master owes to the 
man more than his mere wages for work done and delivered ; 
he owes to him the courtesies of a fellow man, good wishes for 
his individual welfare, and as much help as he can render towards 
the bettering of his material and moral condition. These are 
new duties, imposed by the spirit of the times on masters. We 
confess it, and it is only too evidently felt by them that they are 
new. The prayer of the men for an extra leisure hour should 
not be too summarily dismissed. Whether it would be better 
to pay wages by the hour rather than by the day—(a solution 
proposed in one of the journals)—or to grant the prayer literally 
as it stands, without altering the general custom, are matters 
that require deliberation, and depend greatly on practical experi- 
ence. Theoretically, one may be better than the other; but 
that which ‘“‘ works well,” as in the case of the British constitu- 
tion itself, is that which will most commend itself to men of 
business. Reserving this point, we think that the masters will 
do wisely to regard with proper sympathy the spirit of the 
appeal made to them, and above all to forbear from mis-esteem- 
ing the motive that has given birth to the movement. What- 
ever has a tendency to elevate the character of the workman, 
must be beneficial to the master. Only the low-minded and the 
narrow-minded can think otherwise. 


BRITISH DEFENCES. 
i i despotic times Government must, of necessity, regard itself 
as an enemy to the people, and consider that its safety 
depends upon the power and strength of the fortifications which 
it can interpose between its own position and the organization of 
the public will. Such considerations naturally influenced the 
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British Administration in the days of Stomourn and Casrip. 
REAGH; but we ought now to have outgrown so mischievous an 
antagonism, and to have reached a point of national unity, at 
which the Government was simply the machinery for carryin 
out those decisions at which the intelligence of the country had 
arrived. For a Government to be afraid of arming the people, is 
for that Government to confess that it does not intend to ea 
out the will of the nation. And while adjacent despotisms can 
array hundreds of thousands by the application of force, we must 
sink in influence and safety, unless we can provide a counterpoise 
by means that are in harmony with the free principles upon 
which our society is professedly founded. Our ablest soldiers 
are continually telling us that the amount of national defences— 
purchased for nearly thirty millions a year—are very inadequate 
to ensure the safety of our numerous possessions, and of that 
preponderance at sea upon which our stability must ultimately 
depend ; and our wisest financiers witness with alarm the con- 
tinuance of an expenditure which the country would not and 
could not sustain if any untoward circumstances caused an im. 
portant depression of trade. 

Even now, the rise in the price of meat, consequent upon the 
damage done to the grass and early green crops, will make it hard 
work for the bulk of the people to make both ends meet, and 
any further pressure would be felt an intolerable burden. Still, 
the ery of danger for want of defences is constantly raised; and 
when facts and figures are examined, no one is satisfied, except 
the obstinate believer in the amiable intentions of dangerous and 
despotic powers. ‘The Volunteer movement has added some- 
thing to the military strength of the country, though what the 
real amount of available force we have obtained is very difficult 
to ascertain, and we may be certain that the success of the 
scheme has been immensely exaggerated. We want more 
power for less cost, and until this problem is solved we shall 
constantly feel the unpleasant sensation of drifting towards 
unknown dangers, and want that confidence that springs from 
the proud consciousness that we hold the threads of our own 
destiny firm in owr own hands. 

Our Statesmen may see combinations that bode us no good, 
and may know that a little firm help to a just cause at the right 
moment would serve Europe as well as ourselves, but they are 
paralyzed for want of means ; and by constantly showing that they 
are afraid of provoking a conflict they leave to others the power of 
deciding at what moment we shall have peace or war. It is true 
that we have no leaders who wish to make England play a noble 
part, and advance those beneficent changes that must take place 
before the condition of nations can be anything better than an 
armed, distrustful, and expensive truce ; but if we had the right 
men in the right place, the first thing they would do would be 
to make our homes impregnable, and leave a large force for any 
distant enterprise that might be necessary to resist the com- 
mencement of attacks upon interests that we should be obliged 
to defend. 

Among the numerous persons who have turned their attention 
to this question is Colonel KENNEDY, formerly military secretary 
to Sir Cuartes Naprer, and consulting engineer to the railway 
department of the Indian Government, and who has just pub- 
lished the Lecture on National Defensive Measures which he deli- 
vered at the United Service Institution in the month of March. 
Colonel KENNEDY proposes to raise a volunteer force of 
500,000 men, that being one-tenth of the men estimated as 
capable of bearing arms. He proposes 450 infantry battalions 
of 1,000 men each, 300 squadrons of cavalry, each consisting of 
100 men, and 150 field batteries of six guns each. His notion is 
that all the training required could be given after the usual hours 
of work or business, and he objects strongly to the expenditure 
incurred by the present corps. Upon this he remarks, “the 
subscription principle would, in fact, exclude the working 
classes, and thus render the whole undertaking a failure.” This 
is exactly what has so often been predicted by the Leaner; but 
the Government has designedly encouraged plans that must end 
in the very failure Colonel Kennepy deplores, from a distrast 
that is most absurd. Colonel KENNEDY is wrong when he thinks 
the working men would buy their own uniforms provided they 
did not cost more than a holiday suit. Our working men are 
not sufficiently well off to be able to buy superfluous clothes, 
and the volunteer uniform would not be for them a substitute 
for the holiday suit they like to have. 

A great step would be gained if men were drilled in any 
clothes in which they chose to present themselves, and it would 
be a cheap bargain if the Government furnished a cap and tunic 
to all who chose to aecept it, and had earned it by undergoing @ 
good course of drill. Colonel Kennepy estimates the general ex- 
penditure at the rate of £2 per ammum for each man enrolled, and 
he contemplates a reduction of military expenditure as t‘e result 
of a good volunteer system. His pamphlet is rendered more 
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yaluable from the statistics which accompany it, and which 
bring at once before the mind the work we have to do and the 
distribution of the resources at our disposal. Our Colonies 
amount to two and a-half times the area of Europe, and must, 
as he says, be defended by our fleet, which must also constitute 
the first line of defence of the islands on which we live. 
But that fleet ought not to be essential to our safety, 
for, with the admirable means of conveyance and concen- 
tration afforded by our railways, we ought to be certain of 
being able to meet any army that could be landed with an 
overwhelming force. Colonel KENNEDY tells us the “ relative 
scales of population and commercial activity existing under the 
protection of the respective flags would justify a British naval 
force more than fivefold that of France, and threefold that of 
Russia, or twice their aggregate amount. The administrative 
duties of the British Government to its widely-spread pupulation 
justify a land force equal to twice the aggregate force of France 
and Russia; yet the actual amount of British troops of the line is 
under one-fifth of the united forces of those two States, and one- 
tenth of what the comparison with them would justify.” A large 
proportion of the soldiers of any despotism must be regarded as 
intended to keep down its own subjects ; but there is a mighty 
balance left which no-one can doubt are kept up with a view to 
aggressive designs, and we are a long way from possessing an 
adequate counterpoise. Colonel KENNEDY proposes a naval 
reserve of 60,000 men, and the division of the country into 
districts (according to a map which he appends) for the organi- 
zation of the volunteer land force that we have described. The 
militia system involves a large sacrifice of productive industry ; 
but if Colonel KENNEDY be right, which we think is indisputable, 
enough military training to render them efficient can be acquired 
by volunteers during their spare time, and without interfering 
with their ordinary avocations, all that is required being that 
when the population is thinly scattered smaller bodies shall be 
required to meet. It so happens that our people are very con- 
veniently located, and that adjacent districts could easily furnish 
the men required for their common defence. In London, part of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, one-fifth of the adult males would 
furnish 118,000 men. The south-eastern division, with head- 
quarters at Portsmouth, would, at the same calculation, give 
81,000 men, and so forth. Now it is clear that much smaller 
numbers than these, combined with the regular forces, which the 
railways could easily transport, would be more than equal to 
any army likely to be landed upon our shores. With respect to 
railway conveyance, the Colonel estimates that trains could be 
despatched from London, or other centre, every quarter of 
an hour, and that 3,000 men could be despatched by each 
train, which would give 72,000 men by one line of rail- 
way in twenty-four hours. With this power of concentra- 
tion and locomotion, we are not surprised to find so good 
an authority in perfect accord with our often-repeated 
opinions upon the great fortification job which occupies the 
attention of Government. The Colonel declares ‘ England is 
precisely the country where fortresses would be least applicable. 
They would lock up our valuable but too scanty troops, who 
would be required to operate actively in the field against their 
foe wherever he may present himself, and lamentable indeed 
will be our case if we ever give an enemy time to sit down before 
a British fortress.” The fortress scheme is nothing but a pain- 
ful evidence of mistrust, and those who wish to tax the people 
to the extent of ten or twenty millions to build these strongholds, 
desire to extract from them that enormous sum as a substitute 
for that volunteer system which is the only constitutional means 
of ensuring the safety of a great country where liberty prevails. 


COAL MINERS AND THE INSPECTION BILL. 


ARLYLE defined political economy as “the arid science.” 
The question has frequently been asked by students not 
versed in practical life, “‘ Why should political economy, and its 
laws, excite so repulsive and unsatisfactory a feeling among those 
who receive the teachings of other sciences with satisfaction and 
delight?” To us the solution of the question. is very simple. The 
fact is, that the doctrines called scientific, are not truly so,— 
being either one-sided facts or short-sighted and premature infer- 
ences from temporary and passing events. The general and perma- 
nent doctrine of phenomena, based upon accurate and enlarged philo- 
sophic experience, will and must accord with the constitution of 
human nature, and will always commend itself and its philosophy to 
all enlightened judgments, and to all sympathetic hearts. emay 
fairly infer that all doctrines against which our humane instincts 
rebel are not frwe, and, theretore, are not the teachings of true 
science. As a case in point, we once more revert to the p 
Mines Inspection Bill, upon which, though seemingly of little 
public importance, there exists the real fundamental differences 
upon which the economic doctrinaires and the humanitarians so 
strongly disagree. In the early stages of philology, it is the 
fashion for the time being that constitutes the right dow meaning 








to any word ;—and until some Jonnson or some LaTHAM comes 
forward to show the general rule or natural development of law, it 
will follow in the same way in social science, that the terms are 
indefinite, and, consequently, much misunderstood. Both philo- 
logy and political economy, in their strict natural and scientific 
principles, are eternally uniform in their laws ;—it is man’s notions 
and perceptions that vary. In this way we perceive that the men 
calling themselves political economists do not strictly deserve that 
term, and are not acting according to its true principles. It is 
common among the class alluded to, to decry and to assert it is not 
the province of Government to interfere with or to attempt to regu- 
late arrangements for the interests and operations of capital and 
labour. It is popular to assert, if these be left to oscillate freely, 
they will regulate themselves, so as best to advance the w 
interests of humanity. Against this opinion the whole testimony 
of human history invariably witnesses. Where there is no law 
affecting the relation of interests, society cannot exist. The acci- 
dental or naturally strong triumph over and torture the weak 
until they die out. Without going back into fabulous , we 
will instance the conduct of the Spanish towards the but 
more {virtuous and humane Mexican Indians as a telling case in 
point. We say, therefore, to ignore the influence of law, or to 
affirm that each in the battle of interests should first look to his 
own, not regarding that of others ;—or, in other words, “to buy in 
the cheapest, and sell in the dearest markets,” is not true economy. 
And although an advanced school of politicians will tell us self- 
interest, when enlightened, will see its true interest, and so will 
regard the well-being of others in order to advance its own, we 
reply. all history is against the fact. The very condition of such 
selfishness being prevalent renders the perception of enlighten- 
ment almost impossible, and certainly tends to destroy the 
very opportunity for such philosophy being proved. The Spanish 
did not see that killing the Satteus by excessive mining, 
would be killing the goose which yielded them the gold; and when 
they either decimated; the millions, or {so infuri i 

as to drive them to madness (for Indians, like miners, are but still 
human), it was too late to avail themselves of the knowledge such 
results might have taught. We could enlarge upon the mental 
blindness and moral obliquity the Spanish practices naturally in- 
volved, and trace how the love of gold and injustice has led—nay, 
compelled—the Spanish to become the poorest and most wretchedly 
governed people in Europe. The same game in principle, differing 
but in external circumstances, is still playing in the slave states in 
America, and it is even now blighting the vigour and sapping the 
strength of the otherwise young and flourishing blic. Yet all 
these things were done, and doubtless were well defended by 
the political economists of the day. Slavery is so defended, and 
we expect to hear on the 13th of June, the day fixed for the third 
reading of the Mines Inspection Bill, the same old, one-sided, and 
therefore unjust and unscientific arguments used. In these argu- 
ments self, and the rights of capital and the few, will be advocated 
against the mass the ultimate benefit of all concerned. We 
have now before us the bill of the Government, the suggestions of 
the operative miners for its amendment, and another bill, as pro- 
posed by the master miners themselves, for the object, in each case, 
of regulating the working of coal mines. That there should be some 
general regulations enforced by Government, is now an undisputed 
condition. We say now undisputed, but it should not be forgotten, 
on the principles of political economy, that the master miners objected 
altogether, and opposed inch by inch, the necessity or right of any 
such regulation. Of course they used the usual arguments, and 
declared that capital would be driven from the trade, and that both 
they and the operatives, in consequence, would be ruined: and 
when the Commission of Inquiry proved beyond doubt that women 
and children were worked in coal mines in conditions disgraceful to 
humanity, and shocking even to our artiticial conventionalities, the 
results of feeling were stigmatised as “maudlin” and “ senti- 
mental,” ‘and the supporters of amelioration were nicknamed 
* humanitarians.” ell, the maudlin sentimentalisin of the 
humanitarians prevailed—and we hope it will do so for some time to 
come—and the Inspection Bill passed. Strange to say, the coal 
trade is not ruined; stranger yet, it has from that time flourished 
in a condition and to a profit unparalleled to the capitalists! We 
said strange, but it is not exactly strange, because the same result 
followed the operation of the Factories Act, which act, being esta- 
blished in direct opposition to the teachings and prophecies of the 
economists, gave wealth.instead of ruin to the factory owners. 
having been proved by experience that the Mines Inspection Bill 
decidedly advantaged the capitalist—as will all measures advancing 
the true interests of humanity—it is strange that these very men 
should still be found (true to their prejudices) opposing an extension 
of the act, found necessary in the workings for the advancement of 
the very object for which it was first promoted. The Inspection 
Act was deemed but an experiment, and was passed as such for 
five years. In its renewal, Government have p: addi- 
tional clauses, chiefly to make their former act work better; 
the only really new principle involved is to introduce a clause 
which may tend to ensure the education of children of miners 
so employed. Government lays down, that “boys betwixt ten 
and twelve years of age may be employed in a colliery on the 
condition of, first, receiving a certificate from a com t school- 
master that such boy is able to read and write ;” second, that 
“such boys shall have attended school for not less than twenty 
hours the month immediately proceeding.” The amendment of 
the operative delegates is, that the time “shall be forty hours, and 
that betwixt the hours of nine in the morning and five in the after- 
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anal, ogee by the Factories Act. The Bill “as proposed 
and by mine owners,” says “ Edweational &e., section 145 
in printed Bill omitted.’ Of course! this is just what we should 
hare predicated of ignorant, se/fish economists. On general, and 
thorefoee true principles, is it mot better to have to deal with 
knowledge than with ignorance? Aud will not intelligent labour 
be more productive and economic, than ignorant and consequently 
gross animal power? Will not the same true economic principles 
obtain in the case of the miner, whose surrounding dangers are 
peculiarly requiring more thau average knowledge of both chemistry, 
goolog , and the laws of mechanics and general physics, to protect 

imself from danger, death, and to provide for the satisfactory 
working of the article required ? Is it true economy to keep these 
men ignorant, pocketing the present cost of their education, and 


risking—no, necessarily incurring the certainty of aecidents, loss of | 


life, and sickness, and the natural results of stupidity and 
sensuality, and the disorders selfish ignorance will and must 
engender P Were there no such explosions destructive to life aud 
property as those of the Oaks Pit in 1847, and the Lundhill in 
1857 ; at Barnsley, and still more recently the Burradon tragedy—all 
most probably the results of ignorant hardihood—we know of two 
lorena eases which proved by experience it is far cheaper upon 
economic grounds to pay for culture and discipline, than to employ 
ignorant and untrained hands. One of the largest spinning firms 
in Yorkshire, years before the Factories Act compelled the provision 
of edueation, provided for themselves a good school, attached to 
their works, and from the children attending they used to draw 
their supplies for the factory workers. Another, less enlightened—a 
rival firm, and nearly as large—seemingly saved the money which 
was paid for good teachers, books, &e. Ina few years, however, 
the selfish firm found that they could not conduct their works so 
economically as the firm could who had schools, and so in sheer 
“ self-protection ” they built a school, and spent five hundred pounds 
a year, because it paid better and saved more to ° obtain intelligent 
and trained people, than to deal with semi-savages, the condition 
in which all ignorant children must necessarily be. We therefore 
assert, it is not sound economy to resist a scheme for securing a 
good edueation to the children of miners. It might be that Govern- 
ment felt the influence of the employers class, for they do not 
provide any means of education for miners, or even direct it to exist 
at all. hey merely cut off from that employment those who 
cannot read and write. Now this, besides being grossly unfair to 
the faetory employers, is positively inflicting a punishment upon 
those unfortunates for the want of which, viz., education, neither 
ways nor means are provided. We ask, then, if the operative 
miners are not both wiser men and truer economists than 
their masters, in asking for forty hours’ education per month; 
and for submitting the same means for providing it as has 
proved so efficient and satisfactory in the Faetories Act? In 
continuation we may say to avoid tedium, that all giving 
the employers either trouble or expense, avoidable, is always 
objected to by them, and sought to be amended (?). We will, how- 
ever, instance one rule not objected to, and trace its bearings. 
Under the head of “ Penalties for Offences against the Act,” we 
have, in all working coal-mines, the owner or agent required to 
provide general regulations, and special rules, to be published, 
which, if not done, or “if not observed by the owners and principal 
agent or viewer, or if the general or special rules be neglected, or 
wilfully violated, such persons shall be liable to a penalty of not 
exceeding ten pounds,” &e.; and then the clause goes on to add,— 
“and every person other than aforesaid, employed in and about a 
coal-mine, who neglects, or wilfully violates any of the special rules 
established in a colliery, shall, for every such offence, be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding ten pounds, or be imprisoned, with or with- 
out hard labour, in the common gaol or house of correction, for any 
period not exceeding three calendar months, or to be proceeded 
against and punished, according to the provisions of the Act Georcr 
IV. chap. 34, intituled “ An Act to enlarge Powers of Justices in 
determining Complaints between Masters and Servants.” 

Here, it is plain, a workman may be fined exorbitantly to his 
means, or peremptorily imprisoned ; while, to the colliery owners, 
the fine may be relatively nominal; and he, and even his agent, or 
viewer, is exempt from imprisonment, however they may have 
wilfully violated the law. Now is this fair? And to show that we 
are not guessing,—that owners, viewers, and agents may be as 
much, nay, perhaps, more in fault than it is likely any of the 
men can be, we have only to turn to one of the colliery 
inspectors’ reports, where, at page 8, for 1859, Mr. Morrow, 
of Wakefield, reports:—“At Mr. Hortrpay’s colliery, near 
Leeds, two heavy misfortunes happened from want of ordinary care, 
by him and his agents. A miner was sent by his underviewer 
(Joun JacceEr), to work with a candle, close to an unventilated place, 
which for several days had been in a fiery condition. JaccEr knew 
this, but did not even warn the poor fellow ; he had fixed no danger 
signal ; he made no attempt to remove the gas, or to provide safety 
lamps ; and the unlucky collier had no sooner arrived at the spot 
than the fire-damp kindled, and injured him so seriously that for 
many weeks he was unable to resume his labour. Recklessly and 
ruthlessly Jaccer still tried to compel other persons with naked 
lights, and without adequate ventilation, to work in the same 

ous place, and two men were instantly and arbitrarily dis- 
missed by him, because they hesitated. Moreover JaccER was 
knowingly and habitually setting at nought sundry other essential 
requirements of the special rules relative to air-tight stoppings, 
double doors, daily examination of underground works, and regular 
attention to the furnaces. The proprietor of the colliery (Mr. 





Samvet Hoxtipay) was also highly culpable for his disregard to 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament. I had repeatedly but unsne. 
cessfully urged upon him the necessity of better observance of the 
general and special rules ; nevertheless, he perseveringly neglected 
the fencing of his pits, until an unwary boy was fearfully maimed 
by falling down one of them, on a dark morning in November ; hig 
drawing engine was without break—though the engine man had 
frequently complained; his steam boiler had no 
water-guage attached to it ; and some of his servants had nevgy 
been supplied with printed rules; and at one of his mines 
there was no map ofthe workings. For these various, and numeroug 
delinquencies I deemed it incumbent on me to prosecute Mr, 
Samuret Hortrpay and his under-viewer (Jonn Jaccer), before 
the Bradford magistrates, who, in order to mark their decided dig. 
approval of such flagrant misconduct and mismanagement, fined 
the owner £35, besides costs, and the agent £30 3s. besides costs. 
avd the Bench further expressed an opinion that the penalties in- 
flicted (though the greatest allowed by law) were not commensurate 
with the magnitude of the offences committed. We agree with 
the worthy magistrates ; but in the name of justice, why does not 
the law provide that these men may, nay shall be imprisoned, and 
kept to hard labour, just as the operative is liable to be, whose 
guilt could not be so heinous really, because they have neither the 
means nor the knowledge the others have, or ought to have. We 
could multiply instances by scores of this kind, calling for at least an 
equitable law of punishment. Take just one—a paragraph from the 
Leeds Mereury, April 10, 1860 :— 


© Patan Cottiery Acctpent.—On Saturday last, an inquest was held 
at the house of Mr. Fro@airr, the Hare and Hounds foe. before T, 
Bapeger, Esq.,on the body of Henry Krromey, hurrier at the Wharn- 
cliffe Silkstone Colliery. Deceased, who was about seventeen years of 
age, was working for his uncle on the previous Thursday, and in pushing 
a corve along, it came in contact with a puncheon, causing a quantity of 
roof to fall, among which was a large stone. In answer to the coroner, 
Mr. PLarts, the steward, said he had not seen that part of the colliery 
for a fortnight. Mr. BADGER strongly condemned what appeared to him to 
be great neglect, and expressed his intention to write to the government 
inspector, informing him of it. The jury returned a verdict of Accidental 
death.’ ” 


Again, we ask, why should this steward be exempted from impri- 
sonment for wilful neglect, and violation of his duty ? And yet the 
masters do not object to this proposed law, which will exempt them 
from the penalty of imprisonment. Nor should it be overlooked 
that colliery owners are in many cases magistrates, and who sit 
upon the Bench in their own cases; and who will, on the common 
principles of human nature, not be too severe in general upon their 
own interests. 


Many other instances of partiality in law we might give. One 
amendment of the operatives should be known, as indicative of what 
they want, and with what reason opposed. In the 11th seetion, it 
is provided, that besides the general regulations of government, 
special rules shall be established for the purpose of meeting the 
peculiar conditions of the colliery, or workings, which could not be 
met by general regulations. We have a uumber of such special 
rules now before us, which rules have hitherto been made arbitrarily 
by the owners of each mine, and relate, of course, chiefly to their 
own interests alone. They relate to the time and modes of work- 
ing, the use of tools, the care of horses, and the conduct of the 
workmen. Now, were these regulations guided by principles of 
equity, and for mutual advantage of masters and men such special 
regulations are necessary, and would be highly advantageous. It is 
certain, however, the coal-owners consider their own interest first. 
In one case, of thirty regulations twenty relate to preserving the 
horses, and not one to preserve the lives or health of the operative. 
A horse costs sometling,—another man can be set ou, without cost. 
Laws of a most unjust and arbitrary character are euforced by 
exorbitant fines, or by liability to imprisonment; such as that a 
man shall not smoke, swear, nor be absent or leave work 
without leave, or on certificate of sickness being produced from 
a surgeon. Money is deducted for relief in ease of accident and 
sickness; and the funds are to be administered by the master 
without control, and without rendering any account, &e., &e. 
The new Bill proposes that all by-laws shall be first submitted to 
the Secretary of State, who may disallow or add to regulations 
necessary for the safety of the lives of the employed, &c. The men 
ask that such bylaws may be publicly exposed for one month, 
before being submitted to the Secretary of State ; in order that they, 
who know by experience the conditions requisite, and by bitter 
experience the evils inflicted arbitrarily upon them, may have the 
opportunity of memorialising the Secretary upon the said special 
laws, so that their interests may be attended to, or at least be not 
grossly violated, and then enforced and backed by the general laws 
of the country. And is not this most right and reasonable? In 
whatever aspect this question be viewed, we submit the men’s 


suggestions deserve the most favourable consideration. True 
economy requires the culture of humanity, and its progression. In 


colliery workings, a good, humane, and efficient act is required, and 
would greatly promote the interests of all concerned. We hope, 
therefore, all ¢rwe political economists in the House will be at their 
posts on the 13th, and promote the real interests of the capitalists 
even contrary to their will, and in spite of their short-sighted and 
erroneous arguments against the amended bill. Humanity and 
philosophy should go hand in hand; and when law is the medium of 
advancing both, then it will commend itself to all judgments, and 
be — a public blessing because it will promote the public 
g' = " 
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ate: COURTS OF APPEAL. 


N our recent remarks on the case of Mr. Hatcn, and on criminal 
] trials in general, we alluded to one of the remedies pro 
for the evils that are still to be found in our administration of 
justice. In no country save our own is the first sentence in 
criminal cases final, nor ought it to be so here. But it is one of the 
peculiarities of our constitution that property is more valued than 
character, liberty, life or limb. Naporron I. called us a nation of 
shopkeepers, but it would not be very difficult to show that it was 
isely because we are so that we were enabled to overthrow his 
eolossal power. We must look once more at the administration of 
justice among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, before we can comprehend 
the real spirit of those which prevail at the present time. Then, 
the rich man became a thane, and the thane’s life was held to be 
more valuable than the eeorl’s, the ceorl’s than the serf's ; and in 
like manner that of the king, the earl, the sheriff, and the bishop 
had each its respective value ; but as the life increased in value, so 
the testimony increased in credibility. The oath of the earl out- 
weighed that of all the serfs on his estate, and the gradual rise in 
the importance attached to a man’s evidence was in exact proportion 
to his rise in the social seale, and the presumed amount of his stake 
in the country. The effect of this at the time was to infuse into the 
constitution a strong admixture of the aristocratic element to conn- 


terbalance the democratic tendencies produced by local self-govern- | 


ment, and to balance with a wonderful amount of accuracy the 
various interests of contending classes. But at the same time it had 
its evils, and these have continued to the present time, and are 
found wherever the Anglo-Saxon race has settled itself, even though 
the institutions themselves have long passed into oblivion. 
and station are more worshiped here and in America than in the 





tioners, that they had seen all the symptoms exhibited in 


ease of the deceased ueed by natural causes, 
and that they did not believe there any murder 
at all! Still, the general feeling of insecurity so strongly influeneed 


the jury that they found the prisoner guilty, and he was 

sentenced to death with the full intention that the sentence 
be carried into effeet! Now, im such a ease, what was to be 
It soon became elear that the execution of the unhappy man 
be a mere judicial murder, and that the uncertainty from which 
popular sentiment was suffering would merely take another directi 

instead of being relieved. The doubt had been whether any life 
could be secure from poison; the doubt would be whether any life 
could be secure from the hangman, and of the two the latter was by 
by far the most dreadful. A free pardon was , therefore, to 
the man, who was immediately, om the gro of his disreputable 
character and conduct, arraigned on another charge, found 
and punished aecordingly. Many serious reflections could 
fail to be awakened by a series of cireumstances such as this. The 
simple facts, divested alike of clap-trap and forensic technicalities, 
were these: an individual is accused of murder; he is convicted on 
insufficient evidenee, and by a judge who allowed bimself to be 
biassed against the prisoner; he is sentenced to death,—when the 
publie voiee declaring, with an energy that could not be di > 
that the trial had not resulted in a just verdict, the accused is 
virtually acquitted on the charge for which he had been previously 
arraigned, and straightway punished for another offence, because his 
life would not bear a severe investigation. Surely this is a sad blot 
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| on our criminal jurisprudence. 


Wealth | 


most despotic monarehies, and for the very reason that they are | 


attainable. They are marks of success, but a success obtained by 
skill, virtue, commercial ability, by civic excellence. They are not 
merely the marks of royal and imperial favour. It could not be said 
here, or in America, as was said by the late Emperor Nicwotas, 
“ No one is distinguished in my presence save he to whom I speak, 
and he only so long as I speak to him.” Wealth under such a 
regime is of infinitely less value than among us, and it is infinitely 
less a token either of great or good qualities. It was in consequence 
of taking a man’s possessions as a test of his merits that we find the 
Anglo-Saxons instituting so minutely regulated a scale for the 
valuation of lives and oaths. 

Bearing this in mind, we shall not be surprised to see that pro- 
perty is so carefully protected by our English law, that its transfer 
1s s0 jealously guarded, and that so many privileges are attached to 
its possession. If an unjust demand is made upon us, and the 
matter is brought to trial in a court of justice, we can first protect 
ourselves against any supposed prejudice on the part of the jury, by 
claiming a special one; nor can the court refuse us this privilege ; 
but, as we have already seen, if our lives or our characters are at 
stake, we must perforce be content with a common jury. If the result 
of the trial goes against us, and there seems ground for objection, 
either that the verdict was contrary to evidence, that the court 
allowed evidence to be received which, strictly speaking, ought not 
to have been admitted ; that the judge misdirected the jury as to 
the law of the case, we can claim to have it tried over again. Faci- 
lities are given to furnish different courts, different judges, and we 
may finally carry our complaint before the Court of Chancery, before 
the House of Lords, or even before the Queen herself in council. 
But then this must be a matter of property, or of theology. If 
We are accused of poisoning, for instance, and know ourselves 
to be innocent, we must nevertheless consent, if twelve men 
cannot see their way to acquit us, to suffer death, even 
though it be notorious that not one of the twelve could under- 
stand the nature of the evidence on which they convict us. 
Herein lies one of the great defects of our jurisprudence,—it 
places jurors in a position of responsibility for which they are 
manifestly unfit, and it precludes any remedy for their incompe- 
tence; it takes care of the pence, but it neglects, comparatively speak- 
ing, the dearer interests which may be affected. Let us in fe ws to 
illustrate this take the case of Dr. Smeruurst. At the time that 
this person was accused of murder, there had been several frightful 
instances of poisoning, and the public mind was greatly excited. 
Tt was felt that life was becoming less seeure, that deadly drugs 
were being brought into use, by the means of which the vital spark 
might be extinguished without any probability of the agent’sdetection. 
One such substance had been discovered, which had defied all 
attempts to analyze it ; all that was known was that it was a green 
0il of so acrid and corrosive a character as very rapidly to produce 
an agonizing death, and yet it was impossible to say whether it 
Was a spontaneous product of disease within the body, or whether 
it had been administered from without. Under sueh cireumstances 
it was impossible for a jury to convict, and the accused was there- 
fore found not guilty ; but the national feeling was not satisfied. It 
Was felt to be more than ever necessary to break down the barriers 
behind which crime had entrenched itself, to array science in op- 
position to murder, and to teach the most accomplished criminals 
that they were not to hope for impunity in their attempts to make 
‘one the handmaid to the other. It was just at this juncture that 
the trial of Saeruurst occurred—we have no intention of recalling 
the incidents of the death which gave rise to it. We shall simply 
Teeall to the reader’s memory two facts. One was, that all the moral 
evidence, viz., that derived from the consideration of motives and 
character, was about equally balanced, while the medical evidence 
comprehended the distinct declaration of several experienced practi- 


| object to it at once and in toto. 


The most intelligible remedy that ean be provided for such evils, 
is the establishment of a Court of Appeal. In almost all other 
countries such a court always exists, and it is a of 
the most valuable character. But, say objectors, if such a court 
were instituted in England, we should have every case tried 
twice over. No man would be satisfied with a verdict of 
“ guilty,” and the expense and waste of time ineurred in 
re-hearing trivial cases would be intolerable. There is, no 
doubt, considerable reason in this; and if a Court of Appeal 
were to imply that all petty eases were to be twice heard we should 
But the idea of an appeal does not 
involve this. A prisoner tried for his life should have a right to 
demand a rehearing, but in all other cases we would make the 
appeal to depend on the consent of the judge who tried the case, and 
of the Chief Justice of the same court. It might also be left to the 
same authorities to grant an appeal on the engagement to pay the 
expenses of the trial, for undoubtedly instances might not un- 
frequently arise, in which a wealthy man, though decidedly in the 
wrong, might desire to be tried again, and it would seem hard, if 
he were able and willing to pay for the indulgence, that it should 
be denied him. ‘The trials which would and ought most frequently 


_ to be reheard, are those in which the evidence is conflicting, and at 


| him mischief. 





the same time of a chemical or medical character. Such evidence 
can rarely be understood even by a special jury at the first hearing, 
and on the second trial there would be opportunity offered to weigh ° 
all the information which would not fail to be given through ti 
public press, as well as that which formally appeared before the 
court. 

At present, we all know that a prisoner may be acquitted, and 
yet the stigma of crime may weigh upon him for the remainder of 
his life. It may be that this evil arises from the natural malignity 
of which divines so frequently assure us. And if a man have 
enemies, they will always avail themselves of the opportunity to do 
They will say —* Where there is smoke, there must 
be fire. He must have been very much to blame, evenif he did not 
do all that has been laid to his charge.” A free does little 
or nothing to neutralize this; the sentence of a rt of Appeal 
would do much; and were there no other reason than this, we 
should be rejoiced to see such an institution established in this 
country. We are not in the habit of thinking or speaking very 
highly of the liberty of the subjeet iu France, but so long asa 
“ Court of Cassation” exists in that country, and is wanting in 
ours, so long is there, at least, one point im which they are our 
superiors. 





IRISH CHARACTER AND ENGLISH COUNSEL. 


OF all types of European character surely the Irish is the 
strangest, if the term type can be applied to saptting. © 
anomalous ; its very characteristic is a Protean i larity. 

at the brothers Butter of the thirty years’ war, us and in- 
famous—one the dastardly assassin, in company, with his fellow- 
countryman GERALDINE, of the great General WaLsTEIN ; 
other, and younger of the brothers deciding the day of Nordli 
in favour of the Imperialists, not losing an inch of ground in a 
battle of twenty-three hours’ duration, with sixteen thousand slain 
around him; base murderers, brave warriors, close of kin in 
eccentric Irish family. Saints or soldiers, there is the same 
consistency, making veritable history look like fiction. 
them enlightening the early gloom of northern istiani 
their scholars and missionaries, the greatest men of 
then concocting legends unexampled in their absurdity. 
Rasnaunants began thelr quick eniesneaseaaes y 
here a special exception, acknowledging that they 

gether responsible for the trath of the lives of the Irish 
says SouTHEY in one of his Quarterly Review essays. 
of his works he has himself given us such specimens, 
credulity of the BoLLanpisTs ceases to surprise us. 
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St. Frexe, who suckles his sister's child at the tip of his ear; a St. 
Mocuva, who transfers the deadly ulcer of one of his votaries to the 
church bell, and the excessive pallor of another to his walking-stick ; 
a St. Fintan, who makes stolen lamb bleat in the stomachs of the 
thieves. St. Parricx and St. Beracn have both the gift of making 
roaring fires out of ice and snow; the obedient gate of St. Cotum- 
Banus opens when he tells it. Some inconsequent Irish monks 
build a water-mill at the top of a mountain (probably the near 
relatives of the Irish soldiers who set the points of their stockades 
towards themselves instead of towards the enemy); no matter, St. 
Frcutn corrects the bull by commissioning the waters to the top of 
the hill. We will only add one more—St. Marranvs, who writes 
by the light of his own radiant fingers, the only miracle to which 
we can find a parallel in some of the journalists of the present 
day, whose illumination does not seem to come from any more 
distant source: and this was the trash self-imposed on the fellow- 
countrymen of Er1cENna,to whose land BEDE says that many of the 
Eng'ish gladly went for the sake of a morality and erudition which 
they could not find at home. It is true England bad no small 
share in the firm establishment of Popery‘in the sister island, but 
she is scarcely responsible for the excessive congeniality of the 
lant and the soil, any more than for the disorders which the Strong- 
ee found on their arrival, and which their descendants certainly 
did not cure, through a long era of mismanagement and oppression, 
whereof the details are most disgracefully and dishonestly slurred 
over in most of our English histories. ant of sincerity and good 
faith is acharge widely brought against the Irish, even by their best 
friends. Sw1rt says he scarcely ever went into a draper’s and got the 
article which heasked and paid for. Sir W1tt1am TEMP es tells us that 
they ruined their own characters as provision merchants by putting 
bad beef into the middle of their casks; and the trick of the false 
brands upon goods which the English have taken so kindly is men- 
tioned as having been practised long ago in Ireland—we think in 
Lord Srrarrorp’s letters. The dirty tricks we have thus borrowed 
were scarcely either in the first instance our own gift or the base 
fruits of a servile condition. The original laws of Ireland show the 
national taint prior to English conquest. The three capital crimes 
of ancient Irish law were “1. Breaking the earnest of sureties ; 
2. Breaking an oath before witnesses; 3. Giving false evidence.” For 
these flaws, then, England is not to be blamed any more than for 
that regardlessness about taking life which made the fratricide king 
Donoeu lay the crown, the harp, and the regalia of Brian Boru 
at the feet of the Pope as the pledges of the full submission of the 
kingdom ;—a murder which has in the long run proved “‘ the fertile 
mother of ten thousand more,” with the connivance, if not at the 
dictation, of the priests of that very Church to which this atonement 
was offered. 
Against these traits, which we mention with regret, we may set 
a spontaneous generosity, and a hospitality which was once a 
national institution, aud has never ceased to be a national habit. 
The Arab is hospitable at the dictate of his religion; with the 
ancient Irish a boundless and organised hospitality was enjoined 
by a civil law, which, no doubt, reflected the genius and = 
of the people. One characteristic of Ireland is most remarkable— 
the very great improvement which transplantation makes in all her 
human products: the general impression that this is so may, 
indeed, be partly owing to the cold shade thrown over Ireland by 
the long and haughty predominance of England,—a shade which 
has had the double effect of sometimes preventing her fruits from 
ripening ; or if — they have attained to ripeness, leaving 
them hidden in the gloom ; but whatever the cause, the fact is cer- 
tain. Even the great men of the old and glorious days of Ireland, 
whatever merit they may have had in their own, earned their 
greatest honours in foreign lands. FLoop, Grattan, and Curran 
threw their lustre on the last days of an Irish Parliament; but 
Burke gained her her highest honours in a wider field, which 
gave more scope to the growth of his laurels. If a prophet has 
small credit in his own country, his honour is likely to be still less 
when his country is enslaved and in discredit. 
“Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 
Bid it come forth.” 
So forth has come the willing exile of Erin, though we must confess 
not invariably adorned with the modest blush of WaLLER’s rose. 
Great has been the exodus from Ireland of talent, when united with 
even a moderate ambition. For though genius is said to be like 
the palm-tree, which rises under and against the incumbent weight, 
Trish genius, at any rate, has rarely had the triumph of overcoming 
depression, preferring greatly to escape it. However, setting aside 
the intellectual growth of Ireland, no one will deny the advantage 
of transplantation to at any rate two classes—the workman and the 
soldier. In these, the change of air, soil, ideas, and example, work 
the greatest wonders. ‘Of the former class, as we see them in Eng- 
land, no one could, with any justice, repeat the words of the worthy 
Bishop of Ciroynz, in his address to the Roman Catholic clergy :— 
**I have known them decline even the lightest labour, that of 
haymaking, having, at the same time, neither clothes for their backs 
nor food for their bellies.” The Irish labourer will actually come 
to England for work which he would neither seek nor do at home. 
On this point there is no-occasion to dwell further. The effect is 
probably the same when he emigrates to that western hemisphere, 
the original home of his beloved and congenial potato. In passing 
from the labourer to the soldier, we may pause for a moment at a 
small class between the two, and question whether the two heroes 
of the ring, whose names have probably been in every single mouth 
in the United Kingdom and the United States, would have mated 
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each other with an energy equally indefatigable at Donnybrook 
or any other favourite native arena of Hibernian strife. . With we 


Irish soldiery it has been the same—omitting the legend 
battle of Clontarf against the Danes, ant every wennted | > 


tied to his stake, emulated the Roman’s prayer to his companion ;— 
“Me quoque mittendis rectum componite telis,” 
Omitting, too, the obscure strife of kingdom with kingdom and 
clan with clan, the Irish have not generally shone in the battles on 
their own soil. Under Carry, in the time of Exizaseru; 
CroMweELL; under WiLL14M of Onanes, if we except the battle of 
Anghrim, the story has been the same, of the English driving them 
from post to post in defeat and confusion, with very few in 
of a resolute and continuous resistance. Take the first half of the 
fifth book of Burner's “ History of his own Times,” and you can 
scarcely conceive that you are reading of the same race who have so 
often shed their blood freely and at fearful odds, when that blood 
was to moisten not their own but a foreign soil. We speak of 
officers and men alike ; indeed, their officers alone would furnish g 
band of immortals. To this strange race mixture with bands of 
alien blood has ever proved more inspiring than a national cauge, 
Nor have the English alone discovered this, or alone been benefited 
by it. RicHeExrev calculated on the action and reaction of 
and example, and made a point of mixing French and Irish brigades, 
To nearly every victory of that period the Irish materially con- 
tributed, almost always carrying off the colours of the enemy, and 
very rarely, indeed in scarcely a single instance, losing their own. 
The distinction earned by his countrymen in foreign, and eg 
cially French service, celebrated in a letter of the famous 
CHARLEs WoGan, is accompanied by the bitter complaints of the 
trifling amount of gratitude which they succeeded in exciting ia 
the minds of their employers and coreligionists. We may repeat 
some of his complaints for the benefit and warning of those who 
have stepped forward to serve in the Popish bands under Lamori- 
crerE. That, as far as fighting goes, they will give another exem 
plification of Irish, heightened by mixture with alien, valour there 
can be little doubt. Considering their cause, we can scarcely wish 
them more ample remuneration than most of their countrymen met 


| with in all but English service. 


“The only fruit the Irish have reaped by their valour is their 
extinction, and that general fame which they have lost themselves 
to acquire for their country, already lost with respect to them.” 

Rather an Irish sentence, but still sufficiently clear. Again. 

“They are extinct to a very considerable number, and have not 
left one single settlement in all the continent to their posterity.... 
The very scum of French refugees have had much better treatment 
and fortune in those countries where they were only a charge to the 
Government, than the Irish nobility and gentry have met with 
where their courage and fidelity were in a great measure its 
support.” 

“France, upon their arrival, gave them a cruel reduction of their 
officers and their pay for a welcome, by a scandalous breach of faith 
sacrificed them to her wars, made their zeal and spirit the dupes of 
her idle pretences, and at last disbanded inhumanly great numbers 
of them to the wide world after the peace of Ryswick.” 

One more extract :== 

“Yet their principal officers, who have signalised themselves 
equally well upon all occasions, have advanced to no higher prefer- 
ment than that of lieutenant-general, whereas Scots, Germans, 
Livonians, Italians, have been promoted to the dignity of marshals 
of France.” 

We are aware that both France and Spain have wiped off the 
stain of ingratitude, by admitting, after — naturalisation, the 
scions of Irish families to the posts earned by their merit ; but in 
the Porr’s future, perhaps the Irish bands can hardly erg 
even such tardy recognition of their services as those who have 
inherited the name and the bravery of the O’NEILs, the O’ DonnELs, 
and the MacManons. Whatever may have been England’s op- 
pression of their race, in her ranks they would scarcely be likely to 
wait so long. If they now go out in a crusading spirit and in 
expectation of an eternal reward, well; if they are in hopes of any 
adequate temporal recompense, it is their expectation that is likely 
to be eternal. 


WHO SHOT THE DOG? 


ape ten or a dozen years ago, the appearance in the streets of 
a gentleman in a white hat was wont to provoke the street 
boys to indulge in inquiries respecting the purloining of a certain 
conkey. It appeared that an animal of that breed had been stolen, 
and the question of the day was, who had done the deed? About 
the same period an inquiry respecting the surreptitious partaking of 
a puppy pie under Marlow Bridge was much demanded of the 
Thames watermen. When the wearers of white hats and the 
bargees had outlived these base insinuations, the public at large 
fell under the suspicion of being able to tell what had become of 
Etiza, and the whereabouts of that lady was the subject of anxious 
and unceasing inquiry for a whole summer. Whether there was 
any good ground for suspecting that any donkey had ever bees 
abstracted from its rightful owner by a person in a white hat, or 
whether the stealing of a donkey was simply a gratuitous assump- 
tion,—what pretence there was for associating bargemen with puppy 
pies; and who was Exiza, are questions which, we believe, have 
never been satisfactorily determined. Their origin, like the author- 
ship of “ Junius,” and other moot points, must remain to perplex 
posterity and engage the minds of the philologists of a future age. 


| Let us hasten to rescue the popular interrogatory of the present 
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day from a similar obscurity. “Who shot the dog?” That is the 
question which the vulgar boys now demand of ones — who 
in the streets dressed in the uniform of a Rifle Volunteer. 
e volunteers, we have reason to know, are very sore about this 
impertinence, and some of our contemporaries have even gone so far 
as to reprove the vulgar boys in leading articles. We entirely sym- 
thize with these martyrs. We can readily believe that it is 
ighly wounding to the feelings of a smart young man, conscious 
of the admiring gaze of the fair sex at the first floor windows, to be 
shouted after by a parcel of low, street boys; and especially when 
these impertinent ragamuffins would attempt to connect him with 
so undignified a proceeding as the slaying a lady's lap-dog. His 
position under the infliction is in every respect peculiarly embar- 
rassing. The humanity which becomes a soldier forbids him to 
chastise the offender with the weapons which he has consecrated to 
the defence of his QuEEN and country. He is not in a position to 
explain to the public in general, and those admiring females in par- 
ticular, that he is not the “ party” who shot the dog; and ke feels 
that to run after the dirty boy and punch his head would be to 
bring his dignity to utter wreck, He has no resource left but to 
appeal to the public journalist to speak to these naughty boys. 
Those naughty boys have been spoken to, but, we regret to say, 
without effect. Whether it is that they don’t take in the papers, or 
that they are hardened in contempt beyond the power of appeal, we 
are unable to say, but certain it is that they still persist in repeating 
that impertinent and offensive inquiry, and that grown men, of their 
own class, are found joining in their ribald jeers. 
Now, while we pity the case of the volunteers from the bottom 
of our hearts, we are nevertheless inclined to think that they have 
brought all this annoyance upon themselves. The conduct of the 
boys and their grown abettors is not to be defended for a moment. 
But we venture to think it may admit of some excuse. It is not 
to be denied that the first blood which fell to the rifle of the 
volunteers was that of a lady’s poodle. The story is only too 
well known. A Jady and gentleman were walking on Wands- 
worth Common, accompanied by a little dog. Two riflemen 
appear in sight, the crack of a rifle is heard, and the poor little 
beast, which a moment before had been gambolling round its mis- 
tress, is stretched bleeding on the ground. The scene closes with 
the rapid retreat of the valiant riflemen. Now this was a very un- 
fortunate incident to open the volunteer campaign with—an inci- 
dent that would have provoked satirical remark under any circum- 
stances, but particularly calculated to do so at a moment when the 
working classes were beginning to feel that they were altogether 
being excluded from taking any part in the rifle movement. Let 
not the significance of this street chaff be misunderstood. It has a 
meaning and a purpose beyond the mere love of mischief and impu- 
dence. The lower classes are becoming bitterly jealous of the 
exclusiveness of the volunter corps. Bodies of respectable workmen 
have applied to be enrolled in the metropolitan corps, and have been 
refused admission. Obstacles have even been thrown in the way of 
the formation of corps exclusively composed of the working classes. 
No reason is assigned for refusing to allow working men to partici- 
pate in the movement; but the motives of the authorities, and of 
the superior classes, who compose most of the existing corps, are 
well understood. ‘The former are afraid to trust the lower orders 
with weapons, and the latter desire to be select and to associate 
only with their own class. The conduct of the authorities in this 
matter is a strange commentary upon the professions of a Govern- 
ment which claims to be in earnest in seeking to effect a large ex- 
tension of the franchise. A six pound householder is declared to be 
a fit and proper person to have a voice in the government of the 
nation, but he is not to be trusted with a rifle to defend his country 
against foreign invasion. We would ask, which is the more galling 
insult of the two—this denial of patriotism and common trustworthi- 
ness to the working classes, or the taunts which assail the riflemen in 
the streets? We are bound to admit that there is more excuse for 
those genteel young men, who only discourage the enrolment of the 
working classes, in so far as they endeavour to avoid standing 
shoulder to shoulder with them in the same corps. Working men 
cannot be expected to come out so smart as the young gentlemen 
who order their uniforms of their fathers’ tailors, and leave their 
fathers to pay for them. Their burly figures, too, would scarcely 
harmonize with the slim proportions of the tenderly-nurtured youth, 
who have never engaged in any work tending to round shoulders 
and horny hands. 
Such incongruities, to say nothing of the awkwardness of private 
association in the barrack room after drill, would not be favourable 
to the general smartness of the corps, or perhaps to the social com- 
fort of its members. We must, however, remind our volunteers 
that the object of forming these corps is not simply to give young 
gentlemen an opportunity of showing themselves in a smart uniform 
and forming a pleasant military club. If the whole thing be not a 
mockery and an idle pretence, there is such a thing contemplated as 
the defence of our shores in the case of foreign attack. In such an 
event, the column of delicate striplings, uniised to hard physical 
labour and exposure to the weather, may be found to be the perfec- 
tion of smartness, without being efficient ; and there may be occa- 
sion to regret that the ranks of trained middle class youths had not 
n originally strengthened by the infusion of a class which is both 
rave and strong. This tendency to exclusiveness is fraught with a 
double danger. It threatens to bring the rifle movement into 
contempt, and worse than all, to set class against class. If 
the barber’s rule is to be followed, and a line must be drawn 
somewhere, let it be at the coal heavers ;—don’t let us have coal- 

cavers or dustmen in our crack corps; but let us not 





be guilty of the snobbishness of i 
shoulder with the decent working man. 
which are so exclusive, that they will not admit 
body. A well-known linen draper, who 
respectable young men, recently fitted out at his 
Getiel cor." Tach sa" thoy mose chapean sal a 
rict corps. t no, they were . i 
St. Pancras would not consent to associate with them. So the 
0 draper in question has formed his own corps, and maintains it 
at his own ‘ 
If the volunteers would lay the perturbed spirit of 

dog, which is constantly yelping at their heels, let them to 
provoke the annoyance, by pursuing a policy which is in the highest 
degree insulting to the respectable working classes. 





ARTISAN ART. 


E have before alluded to a movement going on in the City, 
which, as significant of the better feeling of the time, 

worthy of notice. The Painters’, otherwise Painters 
Company, one of the oldest of the London corporations, has shown 
signs of life. The governors, usually termed the master wardens 
and court of assistants, have determined to make their guild of 
some practical use, and perfectly aware that their old privileges, 
tending to a restrictive monopoly, are not compatible with the pro- 
ceedings of the age, have very wiseiy sought out a new course of 
utility, and opened their Hall to the exhibition of ornamental and 
decorative works, by the artisans of the craft over which they pre- 
side in virtue of their ancient charters. 

On Thursday a private view took place of the specimens sent in, 
and five prizes were awarded, with, as we have every reason to 
believe, the strictest regard to impartiality, every precaution having 
been taken to conceal, until after the award, the names of the 
artisans. Nearly one hundred and seventy specimens, by thirty- 
five artisans, were exhibited, consisting of ue work, orna- 
mental, inlaid, graining, enamelling on wood, ry, illuminated 
writing, marbling on paper, slate, and wood; writing on plate 
glass, ornamental church decorations, writing, and other illustrative 
pieces of work. 

Some of these specimens were really beautiful, from their close 
imitation, as in the case of the marbling, and of their artistic — 4 
asin the case of the writing on plate glass and arabesque work. 
The arts of decoration have certainly made great progress in Eng- 
land, and we are very glad to find that they have at last found an 
asylum, where their merits can be valued and made known. No 
place could be more fit for this purpose than the ancient hall of the 
ancient Company of the Painters Stainers. We have understood 
that the measure originated with the Master of the Com > 
Mr. Joun SEWELL, of Charterhouse Square; and he has been 
seconded by his coadjutors, the Court of Assistants, who have shown 
the utmost liberality in giving to the artisan the honour and credit 
due to him as an artist. This important recognition of the actual 
individual who does the work, will do much to stimulate the deco- 
rative arts. 

The prizes, the Freedom of the Company, were awarded to J, 
Srmux1n, No. 1. Decoration in Arabesque; No. 6. Pilasters, Inlaid 
Marbling, J. McDowatt; No. 13. Writing on Plate Glass, J. 
Epmert; No. 19. Marbling and Ornamental Inlaid Graining, 
T. Kersuaw. The exhibition is open to view by cards to 
the 21st instant. Universal praise was given to the clerk of the 
Company for the zeal he had displayed in getting up the exhibition, 
and for the arrangement of the whole exhibition. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS WITH ROYALTY.* 
A NEW plan of book-making has of late years met with con- 


siderable success. The writer, or compiler, takes some. 


episode of history, and treats it as principal, surrounding it, as the 
subject is developed, with its natural associations, and thus deals 
with the entire argument under the name of a part. In this man- 
ner, the history of our own country has been looked at from many. 
points of view—now, as it may be supposed to have affected our 
queens, now as it is related to our Princes of Wales, and so on, in as 
many relations as may be conceivable. The same ground in all 
these works is trod again and again, but by means of i 
references, with frequently a certain freshness and novelty very 
creditable to the writer's research. For such research, indeed, 
works are usually the vehicle, and their value greatly depends on 
the original information they contain. We have to wade through 
much that is known to arrive at something lately discovered, 
which may modify our appreciation of an historical character, veri 
or falsify a doubtful event, or illustrate a passage in our 
reviously obscure. Much of this merit belongs to Mr. Folkestone 
Williams, who has given us a modified hical work on Shene 
and Richmond, and taken occasion to connect its immediate subject- 
matter with whatever in our national history can be brought, or 
supposed to be brought, within their local influences, from the 
invasion of Julius Cesar to the residence of our present Prince of 
Wales at the White Lodge, Richmond Park. A vignette of this 
place, and a portrait of his Royal Highness, adorns the third 
volume, the other two being similarly embellished with portraits of 
Edward the Sixth and Henry Prince of Wales, son of James L., and 





* Domestic Memoirs of the Royal Family and of the Court of England, 
chiefly at Shene and Richmond. By Fouxestoxe WiuutaMs, F.G.8., 
F.R.G.S. Three vols, Hurst and Blackett. 
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vignettes of the palaces of Henry VII. and George II., at Rich- 
mond. There is a wide range for comprehending a large number 
of what Mr. Williams denominates “ Court memorabilia, and Court 
celebrities ;” and he claims credit for ‘‘ having produced a continu- 
ous panorama, in which they form the foreground; with a less 
st treatment of such accessories as the demands of the subject 
ired.” He merits praise for the completeness of his picture, 
and the diligence he has shown in the collection of his materials. 

To this kind of labour Mr. Williams tells us he has devoted 
himself for thirty years, during about ten hours a day, and its 
severity has so told upon his sight, that he is now grateful to be 

d the investigation of original documents, by the series of pub- 
lications lately issued under the auspices of the Master of the Rolls 
and the Secretary of State for the Home Department. He has laid 
the calendars of State Papers under judicious contribution, and alto- 
gether composed a series of pleasant chapters. After the manner of 
topographers in general, he also quotes our poets to excess, from 
Chaucer to Leigh Hunt. George the Third, we are told, was fond 
of the poets, and when at Richmond greatly preferred Thomson, for 
the sake of the description, beginning 

*€ Say, shall we wind 
Along the stream, or walk the silent mead, 
Or court the forest glades, or wander wild 
Among the waving harvests, or ascend 
While radiant Summer opens all his pride, 
Thy hill, delightful Shene?” 

This citation brings us by a pleasant amble to the subject of 
Shene, the etymology of which word reminds us at once of our old 
poets, who were fond of its use. Spenser and Chaucer continually 
patronise it, in the sense of bright or refulgent. The place is said 
to have derived the appellation from a palace built here by Edward 
the Confessor, and known by the title Shene, or resplendent. For 
the rest, the reader must be referred to the volumes before us, the 
early chapters of which give a full account of the antiquities, and 
whatever else concerns the king’s manor at Shene, with its kitchen 
of large dimensions, like the existing examples at Durham and 
Glastonbury Abbey. 

“Some illuminations of the Luttrell Psalter,” says Mr. Williams, 
“furnish curious illustrations of the culinary art, but give a very 
inadequate idea of the busy scene that was going on during the pre- 
paration of a royal feast, with the portly master-cooks directing 
their numerous active subordinates in the composition of the made 
dishes, the nimble ‘ turnbroaches’ attending to the great joints 
revolving on the spits before huge fires, the bakers running with 
pasties to the oven, and the valets of the kitchen collecting the 
various articles required for the service of the meal, while frying- 
pans, gridirons, brass pots and kettles were in active operation 
everywhere.” 

The court manners of the fourteenth and subsequent centuries 
are graphically and fully described, and illustrated by Mr. Williams, 
in relation to the manor of Shene, the gorgeous ceremonies of which 
really seem to have dazzled his imagination. He requires us to believe 
everything and anything of them, and gives us all manner of 
poetical extracts as painting its various splendours. The knights 
and ladies were handsome in their costume, all made of the 
cosiliest fabrics, enriched with gems of gold and silver thread. 
One of the former is thus described in a romance of the fourteenth 
century— 





* She came in a violet, 
With white pearl overfret 
And sapphires therein set 
On every side ; 
Allof pall work fine, 
With miche and nevyn 
Anerlud with ermine, 
And overt for pride, 
To tell her buttons was toore, 
Enamelled with azure, 
With topazand treasure, 
Overtrasyd that tyde ; 
She was receved a span, 
Of any living man, 
Of red gold the riban, 
Gleamed her side. 
Her hair was hyghted on hold, 
With a coronal of gold, 
Was never made upon mould, 
A worthier wight. 
She was freely and fair, 
And well her seemed her gear, 
With rich bosses a pair, 
That dearly were by-dight.” 

But we cannot follow our author in his descriptions of magnifi- 
cent dresses and other accessories of great tournaments and 
banquets, in which he delights to revel. ‘The romances of chivalry 
were then the favourite court reading ; and the imitation of them 
the favorite practice. Add to these the fondness for short narra- 
tive poems, depicting the passion of love or the devotion of friend- 
ship, and for the French chansons, which we are told were in much 
request at Shene. In these and other particulars we may accept 
Shene as the symbol of England, and, indeed, as the type of the age. 
In the fifteenth century books began to be considered by the court 
as necessaries rather than luxuries, and appear more frequently in 
testamentary bequests and family memoranda, 

We may pass on, to glean a few remarks on the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. On her accession, we are told, the Court at Richmond 
resumed its splendour and gaiety. Our antiquary praises the inex- 
Her style of costume is too 


haustible resources of her wardrobe. 
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well known to need description. Her majesty was not desirous that 
her own sex should imitate her splendour, and so m that 
the dresses of the nobles and gentlemen of the Court should out. 
shine those of the ladies. ‘‘ She continued to promenade the groves 
of Richmond— in maiden meditation fancy free,’ while on both 
sides of her they were rivalling each other in the display of those 
qualifications to which they owed their position near her stately 
person.” Mr. Williams justifies the regal taste in this respect, and 
particularly as they were all distinguished by mental and personal 
gifts. Never were so many able men, whether as statesmen 
warriors, navigators, poets or divines, seen at court. The Queen 
was fond of field sports, and employed a considerable hunting esta. 
blishment at Richmond. 

“The Queen and court were at Richmond in the year 1586 
whence the Lords of the Council wrote to Sir William More and 
other Surrey magistrates respecting complaints that had been made 
by the inhabitants of Guildford, Godalming, and Wonerth, in that 
county, against an Italian, who had lately erected a glass-house in 
their neighbourhood, whereby the woods are likely to be consumed, 
to the prejudice of the whole country. Here was also dated, Rich. 
mond, Dee. 3rd, the Queen’s proclamation, afterwards printed under 
the great seal of England, for the declaration of the sentence 
lately given against the Queen of Scots.” 

Mr. Williams takes the most favourable side of the royalty that 
he loves to celebrate, and exempts Elizabeth, at the expense of 
Davison, from the hurried execution of Mary. In the same manner 
and spirit he denies the marriage of George the Fourth with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. These are points of weakness in our antiquary ; 
but we suppose he thought he could do no less, since he has 
entitled his book “ Domestic Memoirs of the Royal Family.” There 
is little to justify its claim to this appellation, beyond the innocent 
flattery to which we have alluded. 

Notices of Shakespeare are few in these volumes; but those of 
Ben Jonson abound, from whose masques some excerpts are made, 
Honest Ben, however, obtains no large share of commendation from 
the compiler, who is not ashamed to prefer the librettos of modern 
opera to the poetry of the ancient masques. Here our antiquary, 
like others of his craft, has evidently got beyond his depth, and 
“inditeth words without knowledge.” 

The reigns of Charles I., James II., and the Georges, afford 
ample materials for a history of Richmond; and even during Oliver 
Cromwell's Protectorate Richmond has some interesting associations. 
A parliamentary survey was made of Richmond Court, preliminary 
to its being offered for sale. This survey is a curious document, 
from which Mr. Williams has made ample extracts. But the 
puritans are evidently in no favour with him; though he speaks 
with some approbation of Milton, whose garden of Eden he thinks 
may have been conceived by him when gazing on the expansive 
landscape at Richmond. More congenial with his temperament 
are the times of Horace Walpole, when Queen Caroline was accus- 
tomed to retire to Richmond Lodge. She made many improvements 
in Richmond gardens, adding a hermitage and a grotto, decorated 
with a figure of Merlin. The coarse king, however, ridiculed her 
taste; while Gay and Pope, and the poets of the time, were em- 
ployed in applauding it;—but it was the second George’s brutal 
custom to “ snub” his consort in public. 

Some of the poetry of this period, illustrative of manners, is smart 
in its satire, and also in accordance with the representations received 
from Hogarth’s “ Marriage @ /a Mode.” This part of the subject, 
however, ought not to be quitted without recording that the Poet 
of the Seasons died at Richmond, in 1748—a tablet indicates his 
place of sepulture. These interesting volumes conclude with a brief 
notice of the Prince of Wales's residence at White Lodge, for the 
purpose of his education. The plan on which this is conducted 
gives satisfaction to Mr. Williams, whose approbation we hope will 
contribute to the gratification of the Royal Family, whose domestic 
memoirs he has rather symbolized than recorded. 


NEW ROMANCES.* 

FICHE talented authoress of the “ Lamplighter” and “ Mabel 

Vaughan’’ appears before us for the third time in a new 
novel, entitled “ El Fureidis.” This work is entitled to take a 
higher and more ambitious stand than has fallen to the lot of either 
of Miss Cummins’s preceding efforts. The successful} tale of the 
“ Lamplighter,” in which this lady made her first essay asa popular 
novel writer, was a simple but touching recital of the life and 
vicissitudes of a poor orphan, fighting an upward course in the 
great battle of existence. Her present production is a story 
of the far East, involving the necessity of much research on the 
part of the authoress, extensive knowledge of human nature, and, 
to enable her to picture to the reader with vividness and precision 
the manifold beauties of the glowing Orient, descriptive powers of 
no ordinary calibre. In saying that Miss Cummins has proved her- 





* El Fureidis, By Manta S. Cummins, Author of “ The Lamplighter.” 
2 Vols. Sampson Low, Son & Co. 

Squires and Parsons. A Sketch for the Times. Saunders, Otley & Co. 

Diary of a Poor Young Gentleman, translated from the German. By 
M. Ayna CHILDS. Trubner & Co. 

The Semi-Detached House. Edited by Lady ToergsA LEWIS. Richard 
Bentley. 

The Bateman Household. By James Payn, Author of “ Stories and 


Sketches. Reprinted from Chambers’s Journal.” Arthur Hall, Virtue 
Co. 
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self fully equal to this occasion, we bestow upon her the highest 
meed of praise. In fact, she has in this Syrian romance given un- 
mistakeable proofs of an intensity of study, a creative faculty for 
conjuring up incidents and characters in endless variety, a depth of 
thought and brilliancy of imagery, for which we had not given her 
credit. Whether she leads her hero over the rocky defiles of Mount 
Lebanon—through the gorgeous palaces, magnificent bazaars, and 
seemingly enchanted gardens of Damascus—into the heart of the 

t Syrian Desert—or leaves him to bask amid the luxurious 
vegetation of the little paradisaieal valley of El Fureidis, her 
descriptions are alike graphic, lofty, and calculated to bring home 
to the reader’s imagination the different styles of scenic grandeur 
upon whose miraculous beauties she expatiates. Her characters 
are, moreover, all artistically developed, each one possessing some 

uliarity of temperament, habit, or desire, which gives it indivi- 
duality to the reader. 

Her hero and heroine are especially deserving of mention,—the 
former, Meredith, an Englishman of intellectual and highly-culti- 
yated tastes, travelling in the East in search of the beautiful, the 

jeal, and ideal ; and the latter, Havilah, the imaginative, fanci- 
ful, and impressionable child of the East, fostered in the bosom of 
a Christian community ; her pure nature, rendered even purer by 
the example and precepts of an idolized parent, shrinking from close 
eontact with anything that is not the semblance of its own guileless 
self, and detecting, with that mysterious intuitive perception which 
belongs to perfect purity the dangerous flaws which lie hidden 
beneath the seeming perfections of others; so that even Meredith, 
with his great and noble qualities, his capacious intellect, and mag- 
nanimous conduct, is by this simple maiden weighed in the balance 
and found wanting, till ultimately, in virtue of her chastening in- 
fluence, he becomes conscious of the void in his own heart, and sets 
manfully to work to supply what has hitherto been missing. It 


or artistic manner. The book, however, betrays evidences of natural 
capabilities ; and we have no doubt that Mr. Payn been more 
careful in his delineations and less indiscriminate in his choice of a 


_ subject, the result would have devolved greater credit upon himself, 


would be utterly impossible to afford the reader any conception of | 


the merits of this novel by a mere analysis of the plot; we have, 
therefore, refrained from any such attempt, and have merely to add 
that not only has Miss Maria Cummins enhanced her reputation by 
her present production, but that literature has gained a valuable 
acquisition in this spirited and heart-stirring romance of “ El 
Fureidis.” 

“ Squires and Parsons ”’ is a story possessing considerable interest 
for the general reader. It is what it professes to be, truly a “ sketch 
for the times ;”’ though we think it would have been more effective 
had the author compressed it into about half the space of that which 
it at present occupies. Its fault is certainly a tendency to wordi- 
ness, and a dragging out of details to the utmost possible length ; 
in other respects it is worthy of considerable praise. The story is 
simple, presenting us with numerous specimens of Squires and Par- 
sons, complimentary and otherwise; the author showing us con- 
scientiously both sides of the picture, and betraying no particular 
prejudice for or against the two classes of individuals whose peculiar 
virtues and vices he attempts to portray. The principal incident in 
the book is an attempt made by two rascals to obtain by fraudulent 
means the title and estates of Sir Edward Torrington, an attempt 
in which they ultimately fail, after having put our hero to consider- 
able inconvenience, who has been previously kidnapped on board a 
vessel bound for Caleutta, and cast penniless and friendless on a 
foreign shore, without any apparent prospect of finding his way 
back to his native country. He is, however, providentially rescued, 
and returns triumphant over all his enemies. There are also two 
Squires, both magistrates, whose characters are very cleverly drawn, 
Squire Hardwick, a cruel and unjust man, against whose numerous 
abuses of his civil authority complaints are duly instituted, being 
ultimately obliged to resign his magisterial functions. The charac- 
ter of John Wentworth, a poor curate, is also ably delineated. These, 
together with the two heroines, Jane Wentworth and Mary Heath- 
cote, make up the principal personages of a well-constructed and 
entertaining story. 

“The Diary of a Poor Young Gentleman, translated from the 
German, by M. Anna Childs,” next claims our attention. This 
charming little story has lost none of its interest in the able hands 
of its present translator. We say present translator because we 
have some recollection of having noticed a prior adaptation of the 
same story to the English language. It is now sufficient to state 
that Miss Anna Childs has performed her self-allotted task in the 
most elegant and praiseworthy manner, and that she has rendered 
the original language of the author gracefully and pathetically into 
our native tongue. 

A new edition of the “Semi-Detached House” has lately been 

blished in “ Bentley's standard novels.” This work is too well 
nown to require much criticism. It is a tale of fashionable life, 
and well calculated to initiate the inexperienced reader into themyste- 
ries of aristocratic aud distinguished circles. This novel is decidedly 
good of its class, the characters and incidents being arranged with 
the uimost skill aid delicacy. The present edition is neatly and 
el..:-ntly bound, as is, indeed, the case with all works produced 
Under the auspices of this well-known publisher. 

We are sorry we cannot speak in the same complimentary terms 
of “ The Bateman Household,” a tale reprinted from Chambers's 
Journal. In this somewhat lengthy narrative of complicated mis- 
fortunes, misdeeds, and misadventures, there is not a single point of 
interest for the reader. All the characters are ill-conceived and ill- 
developed, without any individuality or purpose. ‘The incidents are 
ey common-place, or, if otherwise, forced and exaggerated. 

author evidently delights in rendering probable the improbable, 
and even possible the impossible; he also deals too much in the 
revelation of horrors to allow him to develop his story in a natural 


and been decidedly more satisfactory to the reader. 


MELODRAMATIC ROMANCE.* 


[*GENUE, by the far-famed author of “Monte Christo,” forms 
the sixth volume of Hodgson’s new series of novels. This 
romance, like all the productions of Alexander Dumas, is replete 
with stirring events and breathless interest. There is, however, 
infused throughout the story (a fault ly observable in 
French romantic compositions), a tone of lax moratity that jars 
harshly against our good old English prejudices. All the genius 
of the author must necessarily fail in enlisting the sympathies of 
an English reader in behalf of a married lady, who permits the 
stolen embraces and passionate protestations of another, even 

her husband is one of the most degraded and contemptible of 
sex. 

M. Dumas, however, has evidently intended his present heroine 
as a model of virtue and propriety ; that is, of course, fashioned 
after the French model of virtue and propriety. Besides, the hero 
and heroine, who are both creations of the author's imagination, 
we have a goodly assemblage of historical personages, namely, 
Marat, Danton, Talma, Guillotin, Charlotte Corday, &c., oe 
none of them, except the first, perform any important part in the 
action of the drama. All works of foreign adlan lose consider- 
ably in the process of translation; in the present instance, how- 
ever, as much justice has been done to the original as is possible in 
reproductions of the kind. 

Fabian’s Tower, by the author of “ The Earl’s Cedars,” isa novel 
of considerable power and interest. The story is novel and well 
sustained, the language easy and fluent, and the characters ably and 
truthfully delineated. The heroine is a lady of weak intellect—Silvia 
Neville, who is confined by order of her husband in Fabian’s Tower, 
of course under proper surveillance and guardianship. Mr. Raw- 
leigh, a curate, under peculiar circumstances, becomes acquainted 
with this poor demented creature, and at once proceeds to instruct 
and regulate her mind according to the true principles of Chris- 
tianity. In this work of love he first partially succeeds, and then 
discovers that her madness arises from an intense fear and hatred 
of her husband, to whom she had been some time previously forcibly 
united. Meantime, Neville, Silvia’s husband, becomes passionately 
attached to Emily, Rawleigh’s sister, to whom he is secretly married 
according to the Scottish law, pending the negotiations for a legat 
divorce from his first wife. All further proceedings are, however, 
rendered unnecessary by the death of Silvia; and Neville, after a 
dangerous illness, resulting from an accidental fall from his horse, 
repents of his perfidy to his former spouse, and becomes henceforth 
a changed man. 

The story, as may be perceived from the above sketch, is not with- 


out its faults; for instance, the somewhat hackneyed method. by’ 


which the authoress clears the path for her two lovers, by killing o 
the unlueky obstacle to their happiness. It is, however, upon the 
whole, a clever production, and we can heartily recommend it to the 
perusal of the public. The work forms the seventh volume of 
Hodgson’s new series of novels. é; 

The less we say of a new novellette, entitled “ Amy Fairfax, or 
Bearing and Forbearing, by 8. R.T. Mayer,” the better it will be for 
the author. It is, in fact, so bad as to defy criticism. The principal 
incidents are a marriage, a murder, an abduction, a false arrest, a 
trial, and a condemnation. All readers who delight in such chap- 
ters of accidents as those we have above enumerated, will doubtless 
find ample amusement in the volume. 


NEW POEMS.+ 
OOKS of verse—of respectable verse—continue to crowd upon 
us. “The cry is still they come.” Among them, however, 
are more than one that, in less urgent times, would have brought 
considerable reputation to their authors. We may distinguish the 
poems of Professor Blackie. 





* Ingenue; or, the Death of Marat. By the Author of “ Monte 
Christo.” Thomas Hodgson. 


Fabian’s Tower, By the Author of “The Harl’s Cedars.” Thomas 

jon. 

Amy Fairfax ; or, Bearing and Forbearing : the Lesson of Life. A Novel- 
lette. By 8. R. T. Mayer. Ward and Lock. 

+ Lyrical Poems. By Joun Stuart Buackte, Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh. Edioburgh: Sutherland and Knox. Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Blanche Lisle, and other Poems. By Ceci, Home. (Macmillan & Oo.) 

Songs of Life. By Wit1am Futrorp, M.A. (Alexander Heylin.) 

The Ice-bound Ship, The Sleeping Beauty, ani other Poems. By M. 
Winter. (Bosworth & Harrison.) 

A Narrative Poem. By Wu1tamM Taurston. (Judd & Glass.) 

Poems. By Quinton Bong. (Richard Griffin & Co.) 

The Mirage of Life, and other Poems, By ANtaony O’Neau Haye. 
Seconnd Edition. (Wm. P. Nimmo.) 

American National Lyrics and Sonnets. By O. Prescott Hiiier. 
Boston, Clapp. London: W. White. 

The Poetry of Spring. A Poem. By Goopwyn Barmey. William 
Tweedie. 


By the Sea. Poems. By Epmonp Sampars, B.A, Macmillan & Oo. » 
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Professor Blackie appears not now for the first time as a Scottish 
poet; but, having matriculated in a former volume, more closely 
connected with his Greek professorship than the present, now claims 
mastership in his vocation of minstrel. It is not a light thing that 
he claims; not the mere merit, of being a singer, but the honour 
that waits on the learned bard, one who can rule the spirit by which 
he is possessed. Not every one can do this. It requires habitual self- 
government, and perfect control over the materials and the forms of 
poetry. The stamp of the cultivated man is on these pages. Not 
only have we Goethe’s fine and difficult poem on the Metamorphosis of 
Plants beautifully translated out of the German into English Elegiac 
verse; but we have an original poem, written in German with 
accuracy and spirit. Again, Gcethe’s aforesaid poem is translated 
into Latin verse, and is accompanied with a constellation of original 
Latin ms; and here and there in the volume we have versions 
from Horace occasionally scattered; and in other poems classical 
allusions occur of that nice character which shows the scholar’s 
intimacy with ancient authors. Let us, however, not be misunder- 
stood, as if the work were a learned elaboration, devoted to the 
past, aud swearing by heatlien gods. Far from this, the sentiment 
of the present day and of Scottish nationaltity is most strongly 
pronounced. The first book of poems (for the collection is divided 
into five books), relates to Scottish history and the reformation of 
religion. It commences with a motto from Burns— 

“ The solemn League and Covenant 
Cost Scotland blood, cost Scotland tears ! 
But faith sealed Freedom’s sacred cause ; 
If thou’rt a slave, indulge thy sneers.” 

It is precisely in the spirit of these four lines that all Mr. Blackie’s 
poems on this subject are written. “The Martyrs of Scotland” 
are his unending theme. Patrick Hamilton, Margaret Wilson, and 
Margaret M'Lauchlan (under the title of “The Two Margarets ”’), 
James Renwick and Walter Myln are his heroes and heroines. The 
last forms the argument of a blank verse eclogue, worthy to pair off 
with some of Wordsworth’s pastoral tales. 
of Cardinal Beaton,” whose assassination he justifies, both on the 
grounds of right and expediency. We think he is wrong in this, 
and that political assassination, so far as we have had experience of it, 
has only Jed to new difficulties that have deferred the hour of 
freedom. We think that Brutus, though “the noblest Roman of 
them all,”” made a fearful mistake ; and such, we think, was Shakes- 
peare’s opinion, who is not over-ready to admit political excuses for 
-crime, particularly that of murder. His tendency lies all the other 
way. jus, on the page of history, there is extant such an excuse 
for Macbeth’s murder of Duncan, but the poet never once admits 
it into the dialogue of his sublime tragedy as an apology, and only 
once slightly and remotely alludes to it as a motive, dismissing it 
as soon as suggested— 


“The Prince of Cumberland! that isa step 
On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap, 
For in my way it lies!’ 


Such an opinion, however, is evidence of Mr. Blackie’s strong 
feeling on the subject ; and, indeed, the terms are strong in which 
it is expressed. Cardinal Beaton’s “ taking-off” was, he tells us, 
not a murder; no, it was only “ ajust retribution for wicked deeds.” 
That it might be, yet 2 murder: for so Providence not seldom 
works. However, he further justifies it, as “ being politically a 
wise act,” and this he also states, that “no impartial thinker can 
doubt.” Now, it is the impartial thinker who will naturally doubt 
of it; and the partial thinker only who will be likely to form an 
extreme and one-sided estimate. ‘“ In the eye of Heaven,” exclaims 
Professor Blackie, ‘Beaton was a traitor and a murderer. He 
murdered Wishart, and if he was murdered himself afterwards, he 
had no more right to complain than any other mortal who has been 
made to feel the eternal justice of that text, Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed. The talk,” continues the 
Professor, “ about Law and Leaitrmate AUTHORITY in such cases, 
may amuse the shallow and console the coward, but it has no 
meaning to the consistent thinker. Those who talk with a pious 
horror of assassination ought to bear in mind, that when wolves 
in sheep’s clothing exercise open force over the sheep, there is 
nothing for the faithful shepherd but to use secret force when oppor- 
tunity offers. The magistrate has no right to bear the sword in 
support of injustice ; nor do cardinals enjoy any sacred privilege to 
dye their stockings purple in the blood of just men.” 
far Professor Blackie on political assassination; which we 
et to see so justified, and by such authority, in days when again 
the fight of freedom is likely to be fought, and when every thing 
depends on the patience and prudence of the combatant. Any 
excess of the sort so patronised by our Edinburgh Greek professor 
would, under present circumstances, be worse than a crime—it would 
be a blunder. His much-loved Protestantism needs not such over 
zealous and indiscreet advocacy. Truth has a language of its own, 
and in its lexicon the word assassination is not to be found. 

It is time that Professor Blackie should chasten and subdue the 
more passionate tendencies of his muse, and find in the purity of 
the ideal appropriate subjects for imaginative clothing. For these, 
too, he has the requisite genius and, we think, the ambition. 

“Cecil Home” contains some truly good descriptive and lyrical 
poetry. | The writer has music and meaning in his lines and stanzas, 
which, in the selection of diction and gracefulness of cadence, have 
seldom been excelled. Similar commendation may be bestowed on 
Mr. Fulford’s songs, which have a spiritual signification that adds 
to their worth, and marks him as a meditative writer, who will 
exert a beneficial influence on his reader. The poems of Mr. Winter 
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are posthumous. They betoken a sincere love for the poetic, and 
considerable skill in the weaving of verse; but the promise shown 
in them, and a previous version of Goethe’s “ Hermann and Doro. 
thea,” remains now with the beauty of the half-blown rose—inea- 
pable of decay or increase. Mr. Thurston's metrical narrative jg 
not without merit, but the treatment of his subject is immature, 
and his verse not always correct or melodious. 

The verse-book of Quinton Bone is mainly oceupied with one 
poem, called “ Valley Farm,” showing much descriptive power and 
some pathos. The smaller poems are inferior. Mr. Haye’s vergeg 
are marred by oceasional carelessness. He has strength, undoubt- 
edly, but seems impatient of correction. Mr. Hiller’s lyrics are 
mainly national, and are full of an American spirit, which will doubt. 
less commend them to an American public. 

There is much genuine poetry in Mr. Barmby’s “ Poetry of 
Spring.” The poem consists of twenty-five cantos, of about thi 
lines each on the average, and in these particular features of spri 
are described—some the picturesque, and some the sentimental ; 
but in both the beautiful is predominant. 

Mr. Sandars is a new poet, but with a command of rhythm which 
marks him as a young writer of promise. His volume ap to 
be composed of fragments of alarger poem. We can therefore only 
guess at times at his meaning; but we learn enough to see that it 
is always a poetical one, and that hereafter he may do something 
which the world will not permit to perish. 


THE SCREW PROPELLER.* 

Oo’ of a hundred persons on board a steamer at any time who 

are there for pleasure or for business, how many ever think of 
asking, who invented the Screw Propeller? and even were they all 
to put the question, it is doubtful if the captain himself could satisfac- 
torily answer it. About an invention so useful and so new, however, 
there should, we think, be no doubt whatever. Far back in anti- 
quity we are not surprised to find that the origin of a thing fades 
into uncertainty or total obscurity, but we may reasonably be nota 
little astonished, that almost within the recollection of everybody 
now living a great and important invention is a subject of dispute 
and error. We know that the nation has been benefited by the 
invention, that our trade and commerce at home and abroad have 
increased by it, but who is the individual who has personally pro- 
fited as the ingenious inventor of the Screw Propeller ? 

This question ought to be easily answered. The patentee is Mr. 
Smith, and he, it appears, has reaped the honours and the rewards 
of the invention. But is he not the inventor? Mr. Robert 
Wilson says no, and his arguments in support of his own claim to 
the invention appear to be so strong and conclusive, that until we 
hear both sides of the question we can scarcely suspend our judg- 
ment. Hesays, “ This invention, as the most suitable for propelling 
ships of war and other ocean steamers, I now for the first time pub- 
licly claim as my ow, and I am confident I shall be able to establish, 
by undoubted documentary evidence, that I not only invented, and 
tested in the sea before Committees of the Highland Society and 
Society of Arts, but at great personal sacrifices used all the means 
in my power to introduce the screw propeller, for ocean navigation, 
long before Mr. Smith, the patentee, had even his attention directed 
to the subject ; and that the screw might have been adopted in the 
navy as early as 1827, to the saving of millions of the public 
money.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Wilson through the process of evidence 
and testimony by which he establishes his claim to the invention, 
but must content ourselves with simply referring the reader, or 
any one interested in the matter—and who is not interested in 
seeing justice done to those to whom it is due ?—to the little work 
upon the subject of his claim. We may, however, mention the 
singular fact, that the French represent M. Sauvage, of Havre, as the 
inventor of the screw propeller. M. Sauvage derived no pecuniary 
advantage from the adoption of the invention in France; and he, 
within the last few years, became so poor that the Emperor, having 
been informed of his position, undertook to provide for him. How- 
ever, amid all rival and conflicting claims to the honour of the 
invention, we think Mr. Robert Wilson puts forth the strongest. 


SERMONS.+ 


YHE Sermons of which this little brochure is a keen and discrimi- 
nating examination are no indistinct utterances, no half- 
finished articulation. The author knows what he means to say, and 
he speaks out with a freedom and an emphasis not to be mistaken. 
He labours to make himself understood. The drift of his two 
Sermons is to set aside the idea of Atonement by Propitiation. He 
maintains that “there is not a word in the Bible about the punish- 
ment due to our sins being inflicted by a just God upon His own 
Son ;” that Christ only “ shared our sin in the sense of it, in sorrow 
for it, in a vicarious confession of it, and in the miserable conse- 
quences of it ;” and that God can forgive without requiring any 
punishment on account of the breach of His law. 





* The Screw Propeller—Who invented it? With Illustrations. By 
RoBERT WILSON. Ghagew : Thomas Murray and Son, 


+ The Atonement by Propitiation. A Fragment of the Argument in reply 
to Two Sermons publishe by the Rev. Joun LLEWELLYN Davigs, M.A, 
Rector of Christchurch, Marylebone. By the Rev. CHARLES Hepert, 
M.A., Officiating Minister of Brunswick Chapel, Marylebone. London: 
Nisbetjand Co., 21, Berners Street. 
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xamining and replying to these bold assertions, Mr. Hebert 
an himself wholly, to the argument from Scripture, and only 
to such portions of the argument as are involved in the texts uoted 
by the author of the Sermons. Had he taken up the whole Serip- 
ture testimony, he must have written a ponderous volume instead 
of a short tractate. So far as he has gone, he has proved himself 
master of his subject. He proves, with all the force of a moral 
demonstration, that if Christ's death was not, in the fullest sense of 
the word, expiatory, then it is impossible ever to vindicate the 
conduct of God towards the Son of His love—that God is a moral 
Governor as well as an indulgent Father—that law has its 

palties just as really as it has its requirements—that if 
its requirements are not met, its penalties must be inflicted 
that if the punishment fall not on some voluntary and ac- 

ted substitute, it must fall upon the transgressor himself ; and 
hence, that it is morally impossible for the holy and righteous God 
to be gracious to the sinner without a propitiation in which justice 
js neither surrendered nor modified. Mr. Hebert can expatiate 
quite as eloquently, and with an equal glow of feeling as the author 
of the Sermons, on the grace of God, but it is grace reigning 
through righteousness. His soul, too, can kindle, as he dwells on 
the love of God in Christ; but it is love revealing itself in light. 
If there be those who would tear Justice from the chain of Divine 
attributes, as if it had no relation to all the rest—so there are those 
who would in like manner separate Love from all the rest, as if there 
were no harmony between them and it. It is in the expiatory 
offering of the Cross only that mercy and truth meet together, 
righteousness and peace embrace each other. an ka 

But we must pause, and urge our readers to lose no time in 
making this triumphant refutation of a growing heresy their own. 
It will well repay the most thoughtful perusal. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS.* 


HOEVER presumes to assert that Theology, as a subject of 
speculation, is devoid of power to awaken any fresh thought 
or interest, will find that he holds an opinion which, if he would 
examine the work entitled “Thoughts in Aid of Faith,” he would 
discover to be utterly erroneous. It is true that half the books 
recently produced by theological writers, who may also be allowed 
to have some philosophic insight,are unimbued with the natural sun- 
shine and warmth of living truth. They do not stir, convince, and 
elevate us. They lack the comprehensive insight that educes good 
out of evil, divides intelligence from superstition, separates the true 
from the false, and, above all, distinguishes Christianity from 
ancient and modern philosophy. The distinguishing merit which 
we observe in the work by Miss Hennell is this very spirit of dis- 
cernment. She has set herself with an understanding thoroughly 
cultivated and equal to the task of inquiring into the historical origin 
of Christianity, its psychical essence, the history of philosophy and 
the indications of a science of morality ; and all her “ thoughts” 
upon these important subjects converge to the doctrine’ that Chris- 
tianity is different from, and essentially superior to, the theology 
and philosophy of the present time. We are happy to endorse her 
views and conclusions in this particular, and we believe her work 
will have a wholesome and powerful effect upon all truth-seeking 
and earnest thinkers. After the Strausses, Newmans, Martineaus, 
and others have bewildered themselves and their readers with their 
doubts and obscurities, it may be given at last to the intellect of 
woman, who helped them in infancy, to lead them in their old age 
of perplexities back by astraight path to the kingdom and the home 
of truth. The style, also, of this work is as clear and vigorous as 
the thoughts are fresh and valuable, and we wish it a wide and per- 
manent mission of usefulness and influence in the service of Chris- 
tianity. 

“Christ in Life: and Life in Christ’’ is the appropriate title of a 
volume of thoughtful and eloquent discourses, by the Rev. J. C. M. 
Bellew. The two views of religion which the author develops in 
these discourses, are characterized by a natural and spontaneous 
method of thinking upon these subjects—a rare merit in these days 
of pulpit dispiays—and by a style of expression that is both vigorous 
and intelligible. As the fashion goes it is easy to philosophise, and, 
as a necessary consequence, to become obscure upon the subject of 
“Christ in Life.” But he is the useful and effective preacher who, 
like the evangelists themselves, simply states the fact, and its 
important and palpable consequences and fruits as seen in all human 
history. It is a grand fact that Christ manifested God in the flesh, 
and at the same time exalted human nature and life to the highest 
condition of moral goodness and wisdom, and the wonder is not that 
the fact inspires occasionally a truly gifted and eloquent heart, but 
that it does not inspire more minds with a deeper and wiser spirit 
of piety and a larger “discourse of reason.” The sermons in this 
volume, which are devoted to the consideration of “ Life in Christ,” 
powerfully assert and maintain the truth that of all our desires, 
ends, aims, objects, and views of life, the chief should be the conse- 
cration by us of the events and occupations of the world to a“ Life 
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in Christ.” We feel sure that all thoughtful men to whom the 
practical question ever occurs, whether they wear their 

upon their their sleeves, and their or w 

they have set it as a seal upon their hearts—will concur in 
view of the question, and the discourses before us, which put the 
matter in this reasonable light, will not fail to find many readers 
and to accomplish a great deal of good. 

As is the case with every man of whatever class or capacity he 
may be, who stands forth from the crowd to think and to write, to 
see and to say what he himself, in his own honest and independent 
right of thought and strength of conviction may choose, Mr. Perfitt 
in the discourses before us, gives utterance to a deal that, in 
point of opinion and views, is original and true. His independence 
of mind is not tainted with irreverence, his originality never dege- 
uerates into unbelief. Profoundly appreciating whatever is ex 
and of good report in the intellectual, and moral life and action 
mankind, he is glad to exalt it into a permanent organ of practi 
utility and a shining example of ness and beauty. 
observe this mee a the whole of the discourses on “ 
tical religion,” while they demonstrate Mr. Perfitt to a 
thinker of no ordinary character, and the master of a clear and 
popular style, we have every reason to believe that they will, in 
their present form, have an influence and interest beyond the sphere 
in which they were delivered. 


SERIALS. 
Fraser's Magazine for June contains a masterly article on 
« Physical Theories of the Phenomena of Life.” “A erie after 


reading Miss Nightingale’s ‘ Notes of Nursing,’” is full of 
and kindly sympathy; “Gryll Grange” continues its unique 
interesting chapters. Following this are some excellent suggestions 
for the improvement of the reading department in the British 
Museum. “ Self-Help” is an article of general interest and value, 
The —— ere my ey Baers so well and forci 
expressed, will, we imagine, be not leasing reading in t' 
number of Fraser. ‘“ Wheat and Taxes” continued, “A Raid 
among the Rhymers,” ‘‘ Difficulties of Political Prophecy,” “ Liter- 
ary Suburb of the Eighteenth Century,” in which Pope, Lady Mary 
ae ees and Fielding are sketched, all make this number 
particularly attractive. There is also a long and interesting account 
of “ Life at Nice.” “The Rochdale Pioneers” is likewise an 


article of considerable importance to the empl and the employed. 
This number closes with criticisms on the * Exhibitions of 1860.” 


Blackwood’s Magazine for June commences with “ The School+ 
master at Home,” an elaborate article, from which much usefal 
information and counsel may be derived. Captain Speke’s interesti 
“ Adventures in Somali-land”’ and “ Norman Sinclair” are coutiannd 
Scottish national character is a cleverly descriptive article on 
Scottish life. The article on “ Universal Suffrage in Savoy and Nice” 
exhibits entire knowledge of the subject, and sets this ——- 
question in a remarkably clear and just point of view. e last 
article, ‘The Balance of Party,” is one of considerable political 
interest and literary merit, and, with the whole, gives to Blackwood 
for the present month superior attractions to its readers. We must 
not, however, omit to mention that in this number are a few poems 
of great merit, entitled ‘‘ Night,” “ Domitian and The Turbot,” 
and “The Fight for the Belt,” the latter being highly graphic 
and interesting. 

In theDublin University Magazine for June we have, to begin 
with, a capital article entitled “‘ An Analogy suggested by ‘ Essays 
and Reviews.’” “ Utrum Horum, or the Revenge of Shane Roe 
na Sogarth; a Legend of the Golden Fawn,” is coneluded. “The 
World's Two Tribes, or the Worker and the Thinker; a F: ent 
of a Philosophical Poem,” contains, we think, the trae spirit of 
poetry and some originality of conception. “* American — 
is a good review of Nathaniel Hawthorne's splendid romance. e 
notice also a good article on “ Palwon ,” and, among others, a 
first rate article upon our “ Politics A and at Home.” “ The 
Progress of French Agriculture,” which concludes the current 
number, is an article of unusual interest and value. 

Macemillan'’s Magazine for June opens with an able article on 
“ The Suffrage,” considered in reference to the working class, and 
to the professional class. ‘ Four Sonnets” of much poetic | 
by the Rev. C. T. Turner, follow this article. “ in - 
mall,” is a good paper. “The Ramsgate Life-boat; a Rescue,” 
will be found extremely in 
English Writer's Tomb ;” and “ 
dialogue,” will both afford great pleasure to the reader. “Tom 
Brown at Oxford” is continued. We have before expressed our 
admiration of this work, and the interest we feel in it, which 


increases as the s' proceeds, “The FMer’s ter” is sweet 
and beautiful in rhythm and in sentiment. F ing this isa 
Maemillan for 


clev er critical article on “The Royal Academy.” 
this month coneludes with a good though brief article, on the “ In- 
discretion of Sir Charles Trevelyan.” 

In the Cornhill Magazine for June, the leading article is upon 
the Fortification of London, Mr. Thackeray’s short but excellent 
story, “ Lovel the Widower,” is concluded. The pleasant story of 
“ Framley P ” is continued. The first series of “ Studies in 
Animal Life ” is brought to aclose. The “H ” are 
supremely interesting and excellent. There is also a glad artis 
on “An Austrian Employé.” The Magazine is no doubt a great 
success, and deservedly so, on account of its intrinsic merits. 

One of Them. We have received the June number of this po- 
pular story. _ It is well and nicely illustrated. 
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The Englishwoman'’s Journal for the present month contains 
“ Education in ;” Elizabeth von Recke, ii, “On 
Assisted Emigration ;” “God's Horol ; a Poem ;” “ Retribu- 
tion ;” and “ Institution for the Employment of Needlewomen. 
These articles have sufficient excellence and merit to recommend 
this journal to the public. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
(SPECIAL.) 
Piacenza, May 15, 1860. 
THE “ PROMISED LAND.” 


or of chill clouds and dull gloom, I have passed into summer 
sunshine. Across barren moorland and more barren mountains, 
by the side of marshy lakes, deserted and malaria-haunted, through 
squalid villages and decayed cities, my journey has brought me 
into a rich garden country, studded with thriving towns, swarming 
with life, and watered with endless streams. I have come into a land 
such as the children of Israel never looked upon from over Jordan, 
after their weary wanderings in the wilderness: a land rich in oil 
and corn, and vineyards and cattle—a very “land of promise.” 
This, indeed, is the true Italy, the Italy of which all poets of all 
time have sung, and whose likeness all artists have sought to draw, 
and sought in vain. The sight, however, of this wondrous beauty 
is not new to me who write; still less is its record new to you who 
read. With this much of tribute let it pass unnoticed. For- 
tunately, it has been my lot to see the promised land of Italy as 
for centuries past she has not been seen. I have seen her free, and 
rejoicing in her freedom. The sight is well worth a record, feeble 
though it be. The vivas and the plaudits are still ringing in my 
ears—the flags and garlands still wave before me—the triumphal 
arches still stand undismantled ; I still see and hear and feel around 
me the presence of a great, glad multitude. While the memory, 
then, of the scene, half vivid and half confused, still remains fresh, 
let me seek to recall such of the epochs in that right royal progress 
—when the chosen king came to take possession of his promised 
Jand—as stand most clearly forth. 

I remember once seeing a collection of Indian portraits. There 
were rajahs and dervishes, jugglers and dancing girls, depicted in 
every variety of garb and posture. For the whole set, however, 
there was but one face. Each portrait had a hole where the face 
should have been, and the picture was completed by placing the 
one head beneath the blank opening. In fact, you had one face, 
beneath a hundred different draperies. So also, in my late wander- 
ings, I have seen but one picture in a dozen frames—one sight in 
many cities. At some, the flags may have waved more gaily, at 
some again the lamps may have sparkled more brilliantly, and at 
“others the crowd may have danek more lustily’; but the substance 
of the sight was the same throughout. Everywhere, some half- 
dozen of dusty open carriages, filled with officers in uniform, passing 
through crowded streets festooned with flowers, trapped ont with 
banners—everywhere, the one figure of a plain, rough soldier-king, 
bowing stiffly and slowly from time to time—everywhere, a surging, 
ag shouting crowd. Such is the one subject of my picture 

ery. 

I am in the Duomo of Florence. Around and about me there is 
a great crowd. Every niche and cornice where foot can stand is 
occupied. A deep gloom hangs around the darkened church, and 
from out the lofty vaulted arches thousands of lamps hang glim- 
mering like stars upon a moonless sky. Ever and anon the organ 
peals forth triumphantly, and the clouds of incense rise fitfully, and 
as the bell rings, and the Host is raised on high, you see above the 
bowed heads of the swaying crowd the figure of the excommuni- 
eated king, kneeling on the altar steps. Then, when the service is 
over, and the royal procession passes down the nave, through the 
double line of soldiers who keep the passage clear, I am carried 
onwards to the front of the grand old cathedral, which for centuries 
has stood bare and unfinished, and which is to date its completion 
from the time when the city of Dante and Micnaret ANGELO is to 
date her freedom—too long delayed. 

The next scene present to my memory is a dark gloomy night. 
I am at Pisa, in the city of the Campo Santo, where hang the 
chains of the ancient port which the Genoese carried off in triumph 
centuries ago, in the days of the old Republic, and have brought 
back to-day, in honour of the new brotherhood. The great festival 
of the Luminara is to be held to-night, in the presence of the king. 
I have come from Florence through the pleasant Arno valley, 
shining in the glory of an Italian sunset, and the night has come 
on, and dark, rain-laden clouds are rolling up from the sea; but 
neither wind nor rain are heeded now. Through narrow streets, 
which a year ago were silent and deserted, I follow a great multi- 
tude pressing towards the river side. A sudden turn brings me to 
the quay, and an illuminated city rises before me, across the Arno. 
The glare is so strong that at first I can scarcely distinguish any- 
thing save the one grand blaze of light. Then, by degrees I see 
that every house and palace-front along those mile-long quays is 
lit up by rows on rows of lamps, scattered everywhere. Arches 
and parapets and bridges are all marked out against the dark back- 
ground of the sky, by the long lines of light, and in the depths of 


the duil stream that rolls at my feet a second inverted city sparkles | 


brightly. Along either quay a great countless multitude keeps 
moving to and fro, casting a dark hem of shadow at the foot of the 
houses which line the river. Then of a sudden the low, ceaseless 
hum of ten thousand voices is exchanged for a loud cheer, and the 
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bands begin to play, and the royal carriages, escorted by a ranni 
crowd, pass along the quays ; and wherever the th is thi 
ou can tell that Vicror EmManvEt is to be found, with Ric 

his side. Then, as the king and his party out of sight, the 
storm comes on in its fury, and the gusts of wind blow out the 
lamps, as if in doing honour to the king their work was ended, 

Another scene which I remember well was on a long day's j 
ney through the Val di Chiana, a day’s journey by fertile fields and 
smiling villages, and on pleasant country roads. The king was 
coming in the course of the day along the same route. At every 
corner, at every bridge and roadside house, there were groups of 
peasants standing waiting to see J7 padrone nuovo, the new sove. 
reign and master. The children had flags in their little 
and the cottagers had hung out their coloured bed-quilts, and the 
roadside crosses were decked out with flowers. The church bells 
were ringing, country bands were playing lustily, and the national 
guard of every little town I passed stood under arms, to the admi. 
ration of all beholders. It was a holiday everywhere; the fields 
were left untilled, the carts were taken up to carry whole peasant 
families to the market town of Arezzo, where the king was to spend 
the night. Man, woman, and child wore the national colours jn 
some part of their Sunday dress; and about everything and every. 
body there was a look of happiness, hard indeed to describe, but 
one not often seen nor easily forgotten. 

Let us turn northwards. The old streets of Bologna, with their 
endless rows of colonnades, are filled with people. The dead Papal city 
isaliveagain. The priests have disappeared ; friars, monks, jesuits, 
and nuns have vanished from their eld haunts. St. Patrick did 
not clear the land of Erin more thoroughly and more suddenly of 
the genus reptile than the presence of Victor EmManvet has 
cleared Bologna of the genus priest. It is whispered that out of 
top windows, and from behind blinds and shutters, priests are 
peeping out at the strange sight of a glad and a free people, with 
glances the reverse of friendly ; but neither the black robe nor the 
brown serge cowl, nor the three-cornered, low-crowned beaver hat, 
are to be seen amongst the crowd. Well, perhaps the scene looks 
none the less gay for their absence. The flags and flowers glitter 
beneath the blue cloudless sky, and the burning sun of a hot sum- 
mer day gives an unwonted brightness to the grey colours of the 
grim, gaunt houses. Down the steep winding road, leading from 
the old monastery of St. Micwart, where the king is lodged, 
through the dark, narrow, crowded streets, a brilliant cavalcade 
comes riding slowly. Half a horse’s length in front rides Victor 
EMMANUEL. Amongst the order-covered staff who follow, there is 
searcely one of not more royal presence than their leader ; there 
are many whose names may stand before his in the world’s judg- 
ment, but the crowd has its eyes fixed on the king, and the king 
alone. For three long days this selfsame crowd has followed him, 
and stared at him, and cheered him, but their ardour remains 
undiminished. All the school-children of the city, down to little 
mites of things who can scarcely toddle, have been brought out to 
see him. Boy-soldiers, with Liliputian muskets, salute him as he 
ag A mob of men, heedless of the gendarmes or of the horses’ 

oofs, run before the cavalcade, in the burning heat, and cheer 
hoarsely. Every window is lined with ladies in the gayest of gay 
dresses, who cast glances before the king, and try, like true 
daughters of Eve, to catch a smile from that plain good-humoured 
face. So amidst flowers, and smiles, and cheers, the procession 
passes on. There is no pause, indeed, in the ceaseless cheering, 
save where the band of exiles stand with the flags of Rome, and 
Naples, and Venice, covered with the black veil—or when the 
regiments defile past with the tattered colours which were rent to 
shreds at San Martino and at Solferino, and then the ery of “ Viva 
Vittorio Emmanuele”’ is changed for that of “ Viva I'Italia.” 

It is a Sunday afternoon, and at three o’clock I have turned out 
of the broiling streets into the vast crowded theatre of i0. 
Every place is occupied, every box is crammed ; rows of lights 
sparkle around the darkened house, and the heat is a thing to be 
remembered afterwards. There is a gorgeous ballet being acted on 
the stage, and Cxsar is being tempted by every variety of fomale 
art and posture, in a way which never happens except to ballet 
heroes, and to Saint ANtHony of Padua. The dancing girls, how- 
ever, dance in vain, and the orchestra plays to deaf ears, for 
voices are raised at once, and all eyes are turned from the stage. 
The King has entered the royal box, and every lady in the long; tiers 
of boxes unfurls the tricolor flag she bears in her hands, and 
waves it bravely. The whole house keeps rising, shouting, cheering. 
The musicians lay down their instruments, and the ballet gir! 
drop their postures, and Cxsar forgets his dignity, and one and 
all crowd forward on the stage, and join in the general cheering, 
and when the king leaves the curtain drops upon the unfinished 
ballet, and the whole house rush out into the piazza to see VICTOR 
EMMANUEL again, as he drives away. 

The last time that my path comes across the kingly progress 18 
at a railway station. The long street of Parma leading to the 
station, lined with a dense crowd, and the flowers and flags 
triumphal arches are to be seen in greater profusion here than even 
I have been accustomed to before. The royal carriages have to 
move at a fvot’s pace, on account of the multitude which presses 
round them. Amidst playing of bands and throwing of flowers, the 
king, accompanied by his vast escort, has reached the station, 
enters it with his suite—but the eager enthusiasm of the multi 
is not sated yet. Regardless of all railway rules and penalties, they 


| clamber over palings, and run up embankments, and manage to 


their way at last to the platform itself, as the royal train is moving 
on. Even the iron nerve of Victor EMMANUEL seems by 
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is last ting of farewell; and while the train remains in sight, | obstructiveness with so good a , , that doubts are 
this lovee the king bowing kindly to the crowd on either side. excited as to the alacerity of hie liberal views, while the people bane 
Even while I write the pomp and pageantry of the Royal pro- | endured the ition for fear of endangering the stability of their 

is at end, and the stern work of war has begun again in Sicily | newly acquired and very fragile parliamentary institutions. Whether 

may the pageant be an omen of the future! Never, I think, in | the t is playing a part or not, the uct of the liberal party 
the world's history was the promised land entered with more of | I think, will meet the i all lovers of civil iberty im and 
out of Germany. They have found, at last, a place where the voice 

— of all Germany can find utterance and make itself heard, and they 

are resolved to k princes and The 


Hanover, May 29th, 1860. 


The great event of the week has been the prorogation of the 
Prussian Parliament by the Prince Regent in person, on which 
occasion his Highness read the following address :—‘‘ The debates of 
this session are now terminated. With regard to the questions 
which occupy the attention of the Cabinets of Europe, my Govern- 
ment is employing its most earnest efforts to effect such a solu- 
tion as the balance of power demands. The principles which guide 
my Government in its relations with the Germanic Confederation, 
and in the important affairs submitted to the Federal Diet, have 
been declared to you during the course of the present session. 
My Government will adhere faithfully to those principles, and will 
continue to view in the acknowledged rights of others the safe- 
guard of its own right. In spite of the differences of opinion 
which exist relative to weighty questions, the sentiments of all the 
Governments, and of all the people of Germany, are in accord with 
mine and the Prussian nation; those sentiments which I give 
utterance to with the highest satisfaction are to maintain an ua- 
waveriug loyalty to our common country, and the firm conviction 
that the independence of the nation and the integrity of its 
territory are considerations before which all internal dissensions 
sink into insignificance. Several laws relating to agriculture, com- 
merce, and handicrafts have obtained your constitutional approval. 
These laws will produce results beneficial to the nation. The 
transfer of landed property has in some respects been facilitated, 
the postal duties have been reduced in favour of trade, mining 
operations have been freed from all restrictions not absolutely 
required in public interest. 

“The construction of the Rhine-Nahe Railway and the bridge at 
Coblentz have been assured by your votes. You have likewise 
approved of several financial measures. ‘The essential points in 

e laws relating to marriage settlements in the province of West- 
phalia have also been adopted. The two Chambers have approved 
the law prescribing the electoral circles for the Chamber of 
Representatives ; the constitutional liberty of the press has 
been guaranteed afresh by the law of the 21st April; the 
bill relating to the organization of the provincial circles 
not having been framed in time, this important measure will 
be presented next session. The reform so urgently demanded of 
the marriage laws has again been deferred, and thereby the ardent 
wish which I expressed at the commencement of the session has not 
been fulfilled. 1 still entertain the hope that the views upon this 
important subject will undergo a change, and that the conviction of 
the necessity of this reform will lead to its adoption next session. 
The bills upon the regulation of the land-tax, and the introduction 
of a general house tax, have unfortunately not obtained the constitu- 
tional approval of the two Chambers. My Government will stead- 
fastly keep in view the object sought to be attained by the four 
bills in question, and next session measures to this end will again 
be laid before you. After a careful examination of the budget for 
1860, you have placed at the disposal of my Government the means 
necessary for the public service. To my profound regret, the reso- 
lution adopted with regard to the law upon general military service 


has prevented the passing of the most important of all the measures | 
ht The wide range of this question, the difficulty | 
of arriving at an unprejudiced appreciation of it, have procrastinated | 


brought forward. 


the debates upon it to a degree which, considering the state of 
affairs in general, might not have been without danger, had you not 
granted my Government the means of augmenting the forces of the 
country. I thank you for the unanimity with which you have voted 
this supply. It affords me a guarantee that the necessity of a reform 
of the army will in time be duly appreciated, and that this question, 
for the present deferred, will at length obtain that solution demanded 
by the common weal. Although it may be indispensable to retain 
the additional taxes which have been imposed, I am glad to be 
enabled to state that the disbursements which these additional 
taxes were intended to cover, will be met by the surplus of the in- 
come of 1859. Much as the results of this legislative period leave 
to be desired, I nevertheless perceive that I may rely upon the 
a spirit of the nation, and upon the confidence which exists 
tween Sovereign and people. Upheld by this unanimous con- 
fidence, by the loyalty of the people, by the increase of the army, 
per may, with the blessing of God, calmly wait for the coming 
ents,” 

With this prorogation an epoch in the parliamentary government 
of Prussia is completed; for though this session may be termed a 
Yery barren one as far as the internal improvement of Prussia itself 
18 concerned, it has been an example, and great encouragement to 
the liberals, or Constitutionalists, of the rest of Germany. It has 
proved that nothing is wanting in the people themselves to prevent 
the fullest success to representative, or self-government, as opposed 
to despotic, or police government. The poor results to Prussia 
itself from the session just closed were entirely attributable to the 
obstructive opposition of the Upper Chamber, or the represent- 
atives of the feudal proprietors. The feudalists have resolutely 
opposed both prince and people in every measure that tended in any 
way towards liberal progress. The Prince has taken their audacious 








it in spite of all feudal 
fear of France, and the consequences of internal dissens 
juncture, have tied the tongues of the liberals this session, but should 
Europe be relieved by next session from the pressure exercised by 
Louis Napo.gon, the feudalists of Prussia will hardly dare to 
present so bold a front. Although the Regent 
very passive—which, by the way, may be owing to his not being 
King—and the Chambers have oes nothing actively to further the 
a desires, yet the great general questions of German Unity, 
Schleswig-Holstein, Federal Reform, and the Hessian Constitution, 
have found clever and ardent elucidators and promoters during the 
session, and the Prussian Parliament has thereby established itself 
as the Parliament of all Germany. 

The journals have been much occupied during the week ae 
subject of a letter said to have been written by the Prince Recent 
to Prince ALBERT, the contents of which have come to the know- 
ledge of the French Government, through the indiscretion of parties 
in London. The Dusseldorfer Senta gives the following account 
of the matter, derived, as it declares, from a source deserving the 
most implicit faith :—‘‘ Towards the latter part of last month, the 
French Ambassador at Berlin, Prince De ta Tour p’AuvERGNE, 
called upon the Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. von ScHLEINITZ, 
and after some diplomatic common-places, spoke of the high value 
which the Emperor Napotgon set upon the friendship of Prussia. 
Merely to prevent any change in these sentiments, he requested 
M. von Scuuernitz to afford him some information with regard to 
the authenticity of a letter, a copy of which he held in his hand. 
This was a letter asserted to have been written by the Prince 
Recent of Prussia to Prince AtBERtT. It was chiefly upon fami 
affairs, but contained also some remarks upon the politics of the 
day, with certain comments upon the conduct, &. of the Emperor 
Napo.son III, M. von Scuietnrrz said, in answer, he could 
impart no information whatever on the subject, because he was not 
admitted into the family confidences of those royal personages. 

La Tour rejoined that, nevertheless he was obliged to insist upon 
an explanation. His Emperor was sincerely attached to Prussia, 
and had believed that the feeling was reciprocated by the Regent, but 
the assurances of Prussia and the sentiments expressed in this letter 
were totally at variance. To this, M. von ScHtetnirz replied, that 
he was the Minister of a Constitutional State, in which Ministers 
were responsible for all political transactions, and all 

with foreign Governments, and if information were sought w 
any such official transaction or letter, he would not hesitate to 
afford it, unless forbidden by State reasons. It was, however, very 
different with the private correspondenee of the Prince Regent ; 
the Minister of a Constitutional State did not the power of 
controlling the private communications made by the Prince to his 
royal relatives, as such communications could not possibly have 
official character orvalue. The French Ambassador quickly rejoined, 
that the reasons advanced for non-compliance with his request were 
rather of a formal nature, and could not be put in the balance against 
the friendship of Frauce. As the contents of the letter were so 
diametrically opposed to official assurances, it would be an easy 
matter for M. von Scuiernitz to prove that the letter was a 
forgery. M. von ScHieinitz responded that the gist of the 
matter was, not whether the letter was a forgery or a fact—upon 
this he could offer no opinion, because, as he had already stated, he 
was not in the family confidences of his Royal Highness—but 
whether he, as minister, possessed the power to examine the letters 
which the Prince interchanged with his royal relatives; he was 
very certain he had no such power, and could only, therefore, 
decidedly refuse to take any steps in the matter. For the rest, 
Prussia highly valued a good oe with France, and had, 
indeed, acted in no way to induce the Emprror to doubt the 
sincerity of the sentiments expressed by the Government. The 
French Ambassador hereupon said, that as M. von SCHLEINITZ 80 
positively declined giying him the information desired, he had no 
other resource but to demand instructions from the Cabinet of the 
Tuileries. The subject has since been continued, and Prince 
DE LA Tour D'AUVERGNE has hinted that if M. von ScuieiniTz 
persists in his refusal there yet remains a ye Sw to remove all 
doubts, to wit, a personal greeting between His Royal Highness 
and the Emperor NaPoteon. ubts have been cast upon this 
account, but it has not been officially contradicted. Indeed it 
would be surprising if a Prussian journal were to venture upon 
publishing a false account of this nature. The Prussian press is 
not quite so free as that. 

The Cabinet of Vienna has at length been brought to make a great 
concession to the Hungarian Protestants. By an Imperial note, 
dated May 15th, the Imperial patent of September Ist, a translation 
of which appeared at the time in rm columns, has been virtually 
annulled, and a general pardon been granted to all persons 
charged with resistance to the Patent. 

rmitted to state that a second Imperial note will shortly appear, 

y which the Hungarian language will be re-introduced as the 
medium of instruction at the University of Pesth, and farther, that 
a third note may be expected, by which the Hungarian diet will be 


F 


| summoned to mect. The motives of this great concession and these 
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fair promises are doubtless to be sought in the resuscitation of the 


Oriental question by Russia, more especially if there should be any 
foundation for ‘aon that France and Russia have arranged to 
form a new state out of Servia, the Danubian principalities, and the 
Selavonian provinces of Turkey. In the face of such a scheme the 
Austrian Government must feel that the salvation of the monarehy. 
depends upon a contented and loyal Hungary. Judging, however, 
hy the tone of the Magyar press, the endeavour to conciliate has 
not been very successful. This excites no astonishment in those who 
know that the discontent of the Hungarians originates not so much 
in this or that political grievance, as in the insulting and dena- 
tionalising efforts of the Teutonic propaganda, supported and 
openly encouraged by the Government. The agitation in Hungary 
is, in fact, an agitation of the nobles and educated classes, who 

ive that in consequence of the overwhelming influence of the 
Teutonic element, their language, literature, art and science, are 
almost unknown to the rest of the civilized world—that every Hun- 
garian invention or work of art is attributed to Germany. This is a 
wound of long standing, and rankles deeper and deeper as edu- 
eation extends. Nothing but a complete separation from German 
Austria will now satisfy the Hungarian nation. 


RECORD OF THE WEEK. 


Her Majesty the Queen, his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, with some of the elder 

members of the Royal Family and suite, attended divine service in 

the Palace on Sunday, May 27. The Rev. G. Prothero officiated. 

The measures taken by the churchwardens of St. George’s-in-the- 
East on Sunday night last for the repression of the riotous pro- 
ceedings which have so long prevailed there, were to a great extent 
successful. 

The second Conversazione of the Society of Arts took place on 
Saturday evening last at the South Kensington Museum. 

The details of the re-organization of the Indian army are being 
arranged. The European cavalry and infantry regiments, which 
have been hitherto local, will become part of the Queen’s regular 
Imperial service; the cavalry being numbered the 19th Light 
Dragoons, &c., and the infantry the lOlst Foot, &e. It is under- 
stood the purchase system of the present Imperial army will not be 
extended to these corps, the first appointments in these regiments 
being made by open competition. 

The total number of men required to provide the established or 
estimated complements for the whole of the steam-vessels afloat, 
building, and converting, would be 112,742 ; cr 95,813 officers and 
seamen, and 16,929 marines. 

A fire of a most alarming character broke out on Saturday night 
on board the steamship Gannet, Captain Ingram, belonging to 
Messrs. Robinson, of 64, Mark-lane, lying off East-lane, Bermond- 
sey. In ashort time the flames completely enveloped the engine- 
room, and thence extended to the middle hold, filled with rum, cork 
and oils, and it was not until the engine-rooms, the middle hold, and 
upper deck were nearly burnt out, the costly machinery damaged 
by fire and water, and the rigging of the mainmast burnt, that the 
fire could be got under. The origin of the fire is not precisely 
known, but it is generally supposed to have arisen from overheat in 
the stokehole. 

It is stated that fully a third of the capital required for the com- 
pletion of the suspension-bridge across the Avon has been already 
subscribed, and confident hopes are entertained that the remaining 
shares will soon be taken. 

One of the last acts of the present session was to raise 
£9,500,000 out of the Consolidated Fund to the service of the 
current year. 

It has been determined, in order to give greater éclat and im- 

rtance to the visit of the Prince of Wales to Canada, that his Royal 

ighness shall not only be attended by a Secretary of State, as 
representing the Crown, but by Her Majesty’s first Great Officer of 
the Honsehold, and one who has been a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
—thius, to a certain extent, representing the Queen herself. The 
— of these important State functionaries with the young 

ince will give such a constitutional sanction to all the public acts 
of his Royal Highness, as will almost endow them with the same 
importance as if performed by the Sovereign in person. 

A most extensive fire occurred on Monday last in the premises of 
Mr. A. Mayne, a hop merchant, and Mr. W. C. Murrell, a hay and 
straw merchant, situate in Butler’s place, Dockhead. The total 
loss will amount to some thousands of pounds. 

The Sedgmoor, of 920 tons, sailed on Saturday last from South- 
ampton, for Algoa Bay, Cape of Good Hope, with 230 emigrants. 

he annual meeting of the friends and supporters of the Christian 
Blind Relief Society, instituted in the year 1843, for the purpose of 
granting weekly and monthly pensions to needy blind of every 
rotestant denomination, was held on Monday night, at the London 
Coffee House, Ludgate Hill. The cash paid to pensioners had been 
£440, and after paying various other expenses, there was a balance 
due to the treasurer of £40. 

The ladies of Clifton and the neighbourhood propose to present 

the Bristol Volunteer Artillery and Rifle corps with trumpets and 


~—- 
he expenditure of this country for the military defence of the 
colonies (not including the Mediterranean stations and military 








————— 
posts) aes srannase ~ eaak an for which the 

are complete,employing about 27, regular troops. TheD 

nies contribute thowh £2,500.000 to the home Aa ate 
Spanish colonies above £1,000,000 ; while the colonies of Great 
Britain, speaking generally, have been free from the obligation of 
contributing, either by personal service or money payment, towards 
their own defences. 

The anniversary meeting of the Royal Geographical Society was 
held on Monday afternoon at Burlington House, Lord De Grey and 
Ripon presiding. The society now consists of 1316 fellows and 
57 honorary and corresponding members. The permanent fund 
amounted at the close of the year to £4,000 New Three per Cents, 
to which an investment of £500 had since been added. Consider. 
able additions were reported to the map room and the library. The 
results of the explorations of Captain McClintock in the Avetie 
Seas, Captains Barton, Speke, and Grant in Central Africa, and 
Dr. Livingston in the Shirwa and Nyassa Lake districts, were 
adverted to; and the award of the founder’s gold medal to 
Franklin, and the patron’s gold medal to Captain McClintock were 
also reported. It is proposed to raise a monument to Franklin jg 
Trafalgar Square, so that his earliest services under Nelson may be 
blended with the nation’s recognition of his Arctic fame. 

Among the passengers of the steamer Teutonia, just arrived at 
Queenstown, is a New York pilot for the Great Eastern. 

Within the last eight days, ending on ‘Thursday last, no fewer 
than four steam boilers exploded in South Staffordshire, two of 
which caused the death (each) of one man, and serious personal, 
injuries to others. 

On Sunday last there was a heavy gale in the metropolis. Op 
Monday morning, between four and five o'clock, the rain fell heavily, 
and the temperature was rather that of January than May. There 
were snow and hail during the storm. 

An accident of a most extraordinary and terrific character took 
place on Wednesday evening at the London Terminus of the Great 
Northern Railway, King’s Cross, to a return excursion train, con- 
veying passengers from Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Hudders. 
field, and other large towns in the north of England. The train 
consisted of thirty-three carriages and two breaks, the latter being, 
as usual, under the charge respectively of the head and under-guard, 
Shortly after six o’clock, the expected train emerged from the 
tunnel, and in spite of the efforts of the engine driver, who imme- 
diately reversed his engine, the train continued to approach at somes 
thing like eight miles an hour or upwards, careering through the 
station and dashing against the “ stop.” ‘The impetus was so great 
that the engine actually leaped over the barrier, dragging with it 
the tender, break-van, and two carriages, proceeding across the 
street, and was finally brought to a stand, after demolishing the 
temporary fencing of the Metropolitan Railway Company. The 
sufferers, most of whom were conveyed to their residences, are about 
fourteen in number. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to nominate the Right Honourable 
Robert Lowe, Richard Quain, M.D., and Mr. James Paget, F.RS.,, 
to vaeancies in the Senate of the University of London, caused by 
the deaths of Bishop Maltby, Lord Macaulay, and Mr. M. T. Baines. 

The differences between the rival champions, Sayers and Heenan, 
were brought to an amicable termination on Wednesday evening, 
in the Alnambra Palace, Leicester Square, when a silver belt, of 
precisely the same make and value, was formally presented to each 
of the great pugilists. 





FOREIGN. 

From Palermo, May 22, we learn that the English and French 
residents have embarked on board the steamers of their respective 
nations. The insurgents occupy the heights surrounding Palermo, 
The greater part of bankers and Neapolitan merchants have sent 
their money and valuables out of the kingdom. 

Turin, Friday, May 25. The discussion upon the treaty of the 24th 
of March was opened. Signor Guerazzi said, “I do not believe that 
this cession is worth the possession of Central Italy to us. We are 
constrained by the command of the Emperor to go no further. We 
must advance alone. We have Garibaldi, and a people numbering 
11,000,000, and have no need of foreign aid. On continuing the 
discussion upon the treaty of cession of Savoy and Nice, Signor 
Ratazzi said, “ France, setting foot in Italy, can go no further. 
The new kingdom has lost its weight abroad, and Europe looks 
upon this traffie of people with distrust.” Count Cavour admitted the 
sacrifice of the two provinces to be a grievous one, and that the 
State was weakened thereby. The discussion of the Treaty of 
Cession was resumed on the 27th, in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Deputy Ferrari said, “ The cession of Savoy and Nice is a mistake. 
Do not let us be ungrateful to Napoleon, but let us not give away 
our lands. The House of Savoy should adopt a revolutionary 
policy, and reform its laws.” Deputy Ferrari announced that he 
should vote against the Treaty. 

From Geneva, 26th, we learn that the Federal Council has, under 
conditions of reciprocity, proposed to the Cabinet of Turin to «pply 
to the Italian territories annexed to Sardinia the treaties of com- 
merce, extradition, and other international conventions, existing 
between Switzerland and the former Sardinian kingdom. r 

The Cortes at Madrid were opened on the 25th, by the Queen m 

erson, 

. The Japanese Embassy arrived at Washington on the 14th inst., 
and were received with grand military and civic displays, seeming 
greatly delighted. The bark Wildfire had been seized off Cuba, 
with a cargo of 500 slaves, and taken into New Orleans. Mexican 
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advices state that a battle had been fought at San Luis Potosi, in 
which the Liberals were completely victorious. The seeond corps 
of Miramon’s army had been cut to pieces. The Japanese Embassy 
was receeived by the President on the 17th. The reception was 


ificent. 

The Patrie of Monday says that the fall of Palermo is inevitable. 
As soon as the insurrection becomes mistress of Palermo Garibaldi 
will declare Sicily annexed to the Italian Kingdom. A provisional 

vernment under Garibaldi would then direct the insurrection. 

Turin, May 28th. In yesterday’s discussion of the Treaty of 
Cession Signor Borelina said that “in order to drive back Austria, 
it was necessary for us to ally ourselves to France, and to grant an 
aggrandisement to the latter as a compensation. Let us, then, 
vote in favour of the Treaty, and not create new enemies.” 

A telegram from the Austrian Embassy at Naples has been 
received at Vienna, which asserts that Garibaldi and his volunteers 
had been completely routed. 

The Pays publishes a despatch, dated Naples, May 29, _confirm- 
ing the entry of Garibaldi into Palermo, and the continuation of the 
bombardment of the citadel and the fleet. 

Turin, Tuesday, May 29. The Chamber of Deputies has approved 
the Treaty of Cession of Savoy and Nice by 229 against 33 votes. 
23 members abstained from voting. 

Letters from Constantinople confirm the illness of the Sultan. 
The brother of the Sultan was confined in the Seraglio, a reac- 
tionary plot in his favour having been discovered. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Ar Her Masesty’s Tuearre, an extra performance of “ Don 
Giovanni” was given on Monday night. M. Gassier took the 
character of the hero, while Signor Everardi assumed that 
of Leporello, and sang and played with great correctness and 
vivacity. Signor Sebastiano Ronconi’s version of “ Masetto” was 
fine and effective. Malle. Titiens was in splendid voice, and was 
recalled in “Non mi dir,” and Madame Borghi-Mamo exquisitely 
sang “ Vedrai carino,” and was encored. Signor Giuglini was also 
recalled in “ Il mio tesoro,” which he sang with great skill and 
taste. 

A grand morning concert took place on Wednesday afternoon 
in the fine Frornat Hatt attached to the Royal Italian Opera 
House. The Hall was well filled, and being decorated gaily with 
flowers, looked exceedingly well. 

The orchestra was at the Covent Garden end of the arcade. The 
whole of the opera chorus was in attendance, and the concert was 
one of the finest of the kind ever given. Mesdames Grisi and 
Nantier-Didiée, in the ensemble “ Giorno d’orore” of the duet 
* Ebben a te ferisa,”’ from “ Semiramide,” were encored. Mario, 


and amusing little piece. ‘Le Pour et le Contre,” also given on 
Wednesday, is another brief and clever sketch of married life, which 
was exceedingly well performed by the talented company. 


Hanover Square Rooms.—A numerous and fashionable come. 


pany assembled on Tuesday night, at Miss Poole’s Annual Concert. 
The list of vocalists and instrumentalists included Madame Catherine 
Hayes, Madame Weiss, Miss Palmer, and Miss Manning, Mr. Weiss, 
Mr. Benson, Mr. J. L. Hatton, and Mr. Ramsden, Miss Freeth, Mr. 
Harold Thomas (piano), Mr. H. Graeff Nicholls (flute), and Sig. 
G. Regondi (concertina). Miss Poole took a fair share in the 
work of the evening, and sang all that she undertook very charm- 
ingly, and was warmly applauded. Claribel’s pleasing ballad, 

remember it,” Berger’s song on the old proverb, “ Better be off 


with the old love before you're on with the new,” were given in 


Miss Poole’s most charming style. Madame Catherine Hayes, who 
was received with much applause, sang “ The Forsaken,” by 
Gabriel, with deep feeling and effect, and was recalled. Miss 
Palmer produced a great impression by her exquisite singing of 
Wallace’s song of “The Bellringer.”” Mr. and Madame Weiss 
and Miss Manning, who were in first-rate voice, finely sustained 
their respective portions of the programme. Miss Freeth is an 
admirable pianist, Mr. Nicholls a good flutist, and Sig. Regondi 
performed exceedingly well on the concertina. The coneert was 
most pleasing and successful. 

Caristy’s Miystrets, who are now giving their farewell season 
at the Polygraphic Hall, produce a most attractive programme 
every evening. The entertainment which we get here is of a no 
pleasing, and admirable character, and we should hope as s 


to the popular Minstrels as it is gratifying to the company who ‘ 


crowd to hear them every night. The music is simple and same 
and sung with so much feeling and taste as to produce a deep im- 
pression. The Burlesque Italian Opera is capitally done ‘by these 
talented artistes, and there is besides plenty of fun and good 
joking kept up by them throughout the evening. 

The bill of fare presented by Cremorne on Monday last was of a 
varied and most attractive character, and aecordingly it was one of 
the chief points of resort for the pleasure-seekers on Whit Monday. 
The management had spared no pains in their preparations for 
fétes of the week, and in spite of the unfavourable weather, so 


| greatly attractive were the amusements and eutertainment provided 


and the chorus in the serenade from “ Don Pasquale,” Com’ é gentil” | 


obtained a similar compliment. The introduction to “ Guillaume 
Tell,” and the prayer from ‘‘ Massaniello,’’ were fine performances. 
Madame Grisi received great applause in the Cavatina, “‘ Qui la voce.” 
Madame Csillag, Mdlle Corbari, M. Zelger, Signors Gardoni and 
Ronconi, and M. Faure, acquitted themselves admirably in their 
ene portions of the concert. 

“ Oddities of Ohio,” the title of a new ballet by M. Leclereq, 
was produced on Monday night at the Haymarket THEATRE. 
The interest of the work turned upon the resolution of two young 
gitl—Mary (Miss Coates) and Lucy (Miss Louise Leclereq—to 
marry their lovers, against which alliance their guardian, Old Sam 


in the gardens, that they were exceedingly well patronised on 
Monday. The al-fresco amusements commenced at 3 o'clock, with 
a grand musical performance with the aerephon and brass band 
combined. This was followed by the most gracefal gymnastic 
exercises by the Elliott family. There was then a concert, 
for which the best professional talent was secured. In the theatre 
and the circus, in which the juvenile Delavanti appear, there are 
admirable exhibitions of skill and talent to be enjoyed. The whole 
of the day’s entertainment terminated by a grand al-freseo ball, and 
a delightful pyrotechnic display. We are not surprised that Cre- 
morne is so famous, and visited by many thousands who are in 


search of amusement. 


Mr. Jouw Parry, whose skill as a comic vocalist in the days 
when “entertainments” were comparatively unknown, and whose 


_ talent as a musician seven years’ obscuration has nowise dimmed in 


our recollection, is announced to appear at the Gatiery or ILuvs- 


| TRATION on Monday next, for the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. German 


and ingenuity, overcome all their obstacles, and in the end true love | 


ismade happy. The perils, however, through which Mary and Lucy 
pass to their connubial goal are truly alarming. The ballet was 
cleverly acted by Messrs. Charles and Arthur Leclereq, and the 
energy and grace of their sister added greatly to the success of the 
piece. The house was crowded. 

St. Jawes'’s Toearre. Mr. Chatterton as lessee and Mons. 
Adrien Talexy, the well-known French critic and Htterateur, have 
opened this pretty little theatre for one more attempt to attract our 
public by the modern French drama. That they will be more 
successful tllan some of their predecessors we have little doubt, if 
only they are enabled to realize their promises, for instead of 
imagining that tenth-rate artists, little better, in fact than histrionic 
pupils, would be good enough for English audiences, they have paid 
Us the compliment of offering engagements to actors and actresses of 
Tecognised position on the French boards. They have already broken 
ground with several agreeable pieces, affording room for display of 
considerable ability, which is decidedly not wanting in Messrs. Paul, 

vaux, Brindean, Montigny, Leroux, Charvet; nor in Mesdames 


Reed. We hope, for the sake of the many in whom old ‘associations 
must induce to regard his re-entrée with satisfaction, that he may 


Slick (Mr. Leclercq), had set his face. The maidens, by their wit | bo-cnseunagel Gy-enteruparatte mesg —_ ~ 


PARLIAMENT. 
N the House of Lords, on Thursday night, Lord Wopgmovss, in 
reply to Lord Carnarvon, said, at present he could give no pre- 
cise information as to the limits to be assigned to the eeded territo- 
ries of Savoy and Nice. The Union of Benefices Bill, and the 


_ Ecclesiastical Courts’ Jurisdiction Bill, passed through Committee. 


ue, Maria Basta, and Duverger. On Monday night, and during | 


the week, has been performed by way of opening a trifle light as air 


“Cheveu Blane,” a piquant little piece by M. Octave Feuillet, a 
dramatist of the elegant school in which Mdlle. Duverger and 

- Devaux, pourtrayed by no means unpleasingly some of those 
peculiarities of domestic life, which, if we trusted dramatists only, 
are very characteristic of our neighbours, but which few of us al 
like to see naturalised among us. On Wednesday, the “‘ Lever du 
Rideau ” above mentioned was followed by a mild little farce 
entitled “Les Deux Timides,” in which we are shown a pair of 

muffs,” by Messrs. Charvel and Sevoy, the one an absent father 
and the other a bashful lover, Mdlle. Lovely Tueriu, as the daughter 
of the former is compelled to exercise her wits to accomplish her 
own happiness, by bringing her lover to ask and her father to 
comprehend the necessity of giving her in marriage. It is a light 


Lord Betmore drew the attention of the House to the appointment 
of Mr. Lye, the Receiver-Master in Chancery in Ireland, to the 
office of Lieutenant of the County and City of Londonderry, and 
asked Her Majesty's Government for someexplanations with regard 
to that appointment. Lord Cartisne contradicted the rumours 
afloat that in appointing Mr. Lye he had acted under the inspira- 
tion of others. Mr. Lye inspired him with the highest confidence, 
being “ judicious, discreet, and of unblemished character, and just 
made of the stuff to make a good Lieutenant, and to perform his 
duties.” Lord Lerreim made a violent attack upon the present 
Government, and especially upon their recent appointments of 
Sheriffs and Lieutenants in Ireland. Lord GranviLLE 


| that the present discussion, as carried on by Lord Lerrrim, was 
called “Les Ktoiles de Paris.” On the first evening we had the | “ ] 


disorderly, as there was uo distinct motion before the House. Lord 
LerrriM agreed with the suggestion, and expressed his intention of 
bringing the matter before the House in the neuen form.—In the 
House of Commons, Lord Patmarston moved the a 9 ne age a 
Committee to inspect the journals of the House of Lords, with 


| reference to any proceedings upon the Bill to . ~« the duty o 
e 


| Excise on Paper, and to make a report thereof. 


| 
| 
| 


motion was 
agreed to and the Committee nominated. In a few minutes, Lord 
PALMERsTON reported from the Committee that they had diseovered 
the entry in the Lords’ journals, which os in Wedn "s 
paper, of the virtual rejection of the Bill. rd Patwerston 

gave notice that he would this day move for the appointment of @ 
Committee to search for precedents in the journals of both Houses, 
On the Report of the Committee on the Refreshment Houses and 
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Wine Licenses Bill, various new clauses were brought under dis- 
cussion. Clauses, moved by Mr. Harpy, imposing penalties for 
harbouring constables, or drunkards guilty of riotous or indecent 
behaviour, and on drunken and disorderly persons refusing to quit 
i houses on request, was agreed to. Str. Larne moved that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee of Supply. The sum he 
asked was £400,000, distributed over ten votes. Mr. Kineiake 
asked a question, in reply to which Lord J. Russext said, that up 
to that day the Swies confederation had continued to ask for the 
meeting of the Conference on the subject of the neutralized 
provinces, and Her Majesty’s Government had _ supported 
this demand from the first. The House divided upon the ques- 
tion that the Speaker do leave the chair, which was carried by 
135 to 109, and the House went into a Committee of Supply, 
when the several resolutions making up the vote of £400,000 were 
agreed to after discussion. Lord C. Pacer then moved a supple- 
mentary estimate of £2,500 for the harbour of Malta, a moiety of 
the expense to be paid by the Maltese Government. The vote was 
agreed to. In a committee of ways and means on the motion of the 
Cuancetor of the ExcuEQuer a resolution was agreed to, grant- 
ing an excise duty of £5 5s. for a license to be taken out by every 
maker of “sweets,’’ or made wines, or of mead, or metheglin, for 
sale, or by any dealer who shall sell the same in certain quantities. 
The second reading of Sir John Barnard’s Act, &c., Repeal Bill 
was carried by 181 to 58, and the Bill was read a second time. 
The Locomotive Bill was read a second time. The Piers and Har- 
bours Bill was referred to a select committee. The Metropolis 
Local Management Act Amendment Bill was read a second time. 
Sir J. DuxeE obtained leave to bring in a Bill to establish at 
Smithfield, in the City of London, a metropolitan market for 
meat, poultry, and other provisions, and for other purposes. 
The House adjourned at ten minutes past one o’clock. 


In the House of Lords on Friday night, the royal assent was 
given by commission to several Bills, after which the House 
adjourned until Monday, the 4th of June. 
Commons Lord Patmerston moved that a select committee be 
— to search the journals of both Houses of Parliament, in 


er to ascertain and report on the practice of each House, with | 


regard to the several descriptions of Bills imposing or repealing 
taxes. The motion was ultimately agreed to, and that the number 
ot the committee should be 21, and the Members to the number of 
19 were nominated. On the motion by Lord Patmenrston that the 
House at its rising do adjourn till Thursday next, Mr. T. DuNncomBE 
asked whether, in consequence of the bribery and corruption re- 
—> revail at elections for Gloucester and Wakefield, Her 
ajesty’s Government had anything to propose upon the subject ; 
if not, by what right and for what purpose the issue of new 
writs tothose places was delayed. Mr. M. Mrxyes was of opinion 
‘that the suspension of these writs was demanded by public 
men that it wasa punishment in the right direction, the 
ence being of a public and political character. 
however, that the prosecution should not be pressed against the 
two candidates. Mr. Merton and Mr. James urged reasons 
against the prosecution. The ATtorNEY-GENERAL observed that 
the reasons he had heard were not adequate to discharge him 
from the obligation cast upon him ; but if any member would move 
& resolution that the Attorney-General should not proceed with 
the prosecution, he would not oppose it; unless the whole 
thing was a farce and mere hypocrisy, he was officially bound 
to institute this prosecution. After some further discussion 
the subject dropped, and the O’DonoGuvsE called attention to a pro- 
clamation issued by the Government in Ireland, containing a caution 
intended to prevent Irishmen from taking service with the Pope. 
Mr. Bowyer called attention to a despatch of Mr. Elliot, dated 
Naples, March 23. Lord Patmerston explained the facts con- 
nected with the despatch, which, he said, whether agreeable or not, 
stated nothing but the truth, and he gave a brief recital of the 
barbarities of the Neapolitan police. This discussion was criticised 
by Mr. Hennessy and Mr. O’Brien, and the motion for adjourn- 
ment was then agreed to. Mr. Watporr obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to extend the provisions of the Universities 
and College Estates Act (1858) &. On the motion of Sir F, 
SmitH, a Select Committee was appointed to inquire into the 
circumstances which have caused the alleged defective state of 
a considerable number of the gun and mortar-boats and 
vessels of the Royal Navy. Mr. S. Estcourt obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Act 20th and 2lst Victoria, 
ec. 101, relating to Friendly Societies, and a Bill to amend the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Acts (1845), in regard to sales and com- 
sation for land by way of an annual rent charge. The Savings 
ks and Friendly Societies Investments Bill was committed pro 
formd. The Spirits Bill, and the Municipal Corporation (Ireland) 
Act Amendment Bill were read a second time. The Refreshment 
Houses and Wine Licenses Bill was read a third time and passed. 
The report of the Committee of Supply was brought up and agreed 
to. The remaining orders having been disposed of, the House 
adjourned until Thursday next. 





Tue Mysterious power of the Magnet is most beautifully developed by 
Mr. F. Herrin, of 32, Basinghall Street, in his Patent Magnetic 
Brushes and combs, which are Taz Remedy for Grey Hair, Weak or 
pang Se Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, 
&e. is Teazle Brushes for Cloth, Velvet, &c., are admirable; they 
not only cleanse, but preserve the fabric in a remarkable manner. The 
Public are cautioned against Counterfeits. [Advertisement.] 


In the House of | 





He thought, | 





Istincton Proprietary |Scuoot.—Within the last few 
three pupils from this school have gained open Scholarships at different 
Colleges in Oxford. 


Tue Postmaster has decided that the Society of Arts’ Prize Writing-case 
for which they awarded the prize of twenty guineas and their silver medal 
to Parkins and Gorro, can be sent through the post for 4d., so that this 
extremely useful and durable waterproof case, fitted with writing-paper, 
envelopes, blotting-book, metal pencase, with reserve of pens, &e., } ty 
can be sent free through the post to any part of the kingdom, on sending 
twenty-eight stamps to Parxrns and Gorro, 24 and 25, Oxford Street 
London. It forms a most appropriate present. Selling price at their 
stationary warehouse, 2s. each. Their Sample Packet containing fift 
kinds, Writing Paper and Envelopes can be had free by post for four 
stamps. 


Parkins and Gorro make no charge for stamping writing-paper and 
envelopes, with crests, initials, or address, and undertake to pay the 
carriage to any part of England, on orders over twenty shillings. Twenty 
th d envelopes, of any size or quality, at a minute’s notice. Office 
stationary and household papers. Institutions, colleges, and schools 
supplied. Price list post free. A saving of full 6s. in the pound, 
Parkins and Gorro, paper and envelope makers, 24 and 25, Oxford 
Street. [Advt.] 


Kew GarpgEns.—The tender of Messrs. Cubitt and Co., of Pimlico, 
for the erection of the great conservatory and Winter Garden in the 
pleasure-grounds and arboretum adjoining the Botanic Gardens, at Kew, 
has been accepted by the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Office of 
Works, and the work commenced. It will be a trifle short of 700 feet 
in length, covering somewhat about the same space as the Great Eastern 
steam-ship, and probably the grandest purely horticultural building in the 
world. It will occupy an extensive area on the right-hand side of the 
grand lawn avenue, leading from the Palm House to the Pagoda. The 
whole noble domain of 300 acres is now in all its floral beauty and splen- 
dour, and beautiful almost beyond description. The new lake of five 
acres, with beautifully-wooded islands, is situated midway between the 
Palm House and the Thames, on the left of the Zion vista. The Gardens 
open daily at one o’clock ; on Sundays at two; closing daily at sunset, 
Allthe Plant Houses and the Museums are strictly shut at six. Free 
admission for all. 





Royat Dispensary For Diseases oF THE Ear.—The annual 
meeting of this Institution was held, last Wednesday, in the board-room 
of the dispensary, Dean-street, Soho-square ; Dr. Rowe was in the chair, 
The report stated the dispensary was founded in 1816, under the patro- 
nage of their late Majesties George IV. and William IV., and of Her 
Majesty the Queen, the Prince Consort, the King of the Belgians, and 
many persons of rank. It was designed exclusively for the treatment and 
cure of an extensive class of diseases of the ear, and of a kindred nature. 
During the past year, 1,391 patients had been admitted, of whom 386 
had been discharged cured ; the remainder, under treatment, consisted 
of clerks in offices, governesses, needlewomen, domestic servants, artisans, 
soldiers, sailors, and police. Upwards of 100 patients attended twice 
a week to receive advice from the medical officer. Although the funds 
have increased, they are not commensurate with the great increase of 
applicants, and the committee are obliged to make an appeal to the pub- 
lic for further aid. The chairman then said, it was unnecessary for him 
to speak at any length on the benefits which this noble institution had 
conferred on mankind. There were several cases where cures had been 
effected after some years’ deafness, and thus, by the aid of this dispensary, 
many people had been thoroughly restored to the full enjoyment of the 
sense of hearing. The report was adopted ; and after addresses from the 
Rey. W. Curalet, Mr. Trench, and Mr. Clark, the proceedings closed 
with a vute of thanks to Mr. Harvey, the medical officer of the institu- 
tion, and to the chairman. 


“ Beware or CounTeRFEITs”’ is a caution which, however old and 
unheeded, loses nothing of its necessity at the present day, when 
scarcely any article of domestic use, possessing more than common merit, 
is exempt from cheap and trashy imitations, the makers of which, by 
tempting shopkeepers with larger profits, induce them to palm off the 
spurious articles for the genuine. As an example of this we may instance 
the following: Three ladies called lately at a respectable grocery esta- 
blishment, and inquired at the proprietor his reason for not sending them 
the GLENFIELD Parent Srancu as before; upon which, he made some 
frivolous excuse; but the ladies administered to him a severe rebuke, and 
requested him to send at once and remove the trashy imitation which he 
had sent them; remarking, that if he had no GLENFtEeLp they would pro- 
cure it elsewhere. This shopkeeper, no doubt, felt too keenly the humi- 
liation of having such a well-merited rebuke openly administered to him 
in his own shop to attempt a repetition of such deception, and it would be 
well if all shopkeepers who are guilty of similar practices would thereby 
take warning. When we hear of such practices we can more fully realize 
the importance of the advice, “ When you ask for GLenrieLp PATENT 
Srarcu, see that you get it.’’ R. Wotherspoon is on each packet. 














overnment upon First Principles. 


Illustrated Analogically, Statistically, and Morally. By JOHN 
GROSSMITH. This work embodies a wide field for information, not onl 
upon Social aid Moral subjects, but upon a great variety of questions W 
are essentially incorporated with the political discussions of the day, in 
connection with the Commerce, Trade, and Taxation of the country. Sta’ 
and lovers of intelligent progress will find in it a compilation of facts well 
worthy their attention. 


London: Preer and Co., Paternoster Row. 














Now ready, in post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


houghts in Aid of Faith, gathered 


chiefly from Recent Works iu Theology and Philosophy. By SARA 
8. HENNELL, 


London: Gzorck MaNwarine (Successor to Jonn CHAPMAN,) 
8, King William Street, Strand, 
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New Edition—1860, post free, Three Stamps. 

The Treatise (“GABRIEL ON THE LOSS AND 
BEST MEANS OF RESTORING THE TEETH”) 
explains their New System, and may be had gratis 
on application at Messrs. Gabriel's Establishments— 

110, Recent Streer West, next Mechi’s. 

33 and 34, Lupcare Hitt, City— particularly observe 
the name, and that the entrance is up the private 

sage between the State Fire-office and Benson's, 
Silversmith. 

* Established 1804—See Diploma. 

And at 134, Duxe Srreer, Liverpool. 


eeth, Self-Adhesive, with- 
OUT SPRINGS.—A NEW DISCOVERY. 
Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 

Messrs. GABRIEL call attention to a new and 
invaluable improvement, being the ap lication of 
PATENT CORALITE GUM-COLOURED INDIA- 
RUBBER asa base for GABRIEL'S CELEBRA TED 
MINERAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS. 

The extraordinary advantages attained are well 
worthy of note. Neither stumps nor teeth are ex- 
tracted; sharp edges are avoided; an amount of suc- 
tion, with a degree of lightness (almost fabulous), are 
obtained; together with much greater ease and com- 
fort, arising from the utter absence of metal, while 
from the flexibility of the agent employed, pressure is 
entirely obviated. It is permanent, wholesome, and 
more congenial to the mouth than bone or gold, and 
is warranted to remain free from either taste orsmell, 
mastication and articulation being guaranteed even in 
cases where other methods have failed. 





The best materials, with first-class workmanship | 


only employed, and are supplied at less than half the 


ordinary cost. : 
A aalioms Mineral Teeth from £4 4s. the set. 








HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 
otice of Injunction. 





The admirers of this celebrated Fish Sauce | 


are particularly requested to observe that none is 
genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Witutam Lazensy, as well as the front label 


signed “Elisabeth Lazenby,” and that for further | 


security, on the neck of every bottle of the Genuine 


Sauce will henceforward appear an additional label), | 


ted in green and red, as follows :—‘“ This notice 


will be affixed to Lazenby’s Harvey’s Sauce, prepared | 


at the original warehouse, in addition to the well- 


known labels, which are protected against imitation | 


by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th July, 
1858.”--6, Edward-street, Portman-square, London. 





TRADE MARK. 


B/p 


~ 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


atent Corn Flour.—The 
Lancet states : 
“ This is suverior to anything of the kind known.” 


The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, 
prepared by a process Patented for the Three King- 
doms and France, and wherever it becomes known 
obtains great favour for Puddings, Custards, Blanc- 
mange; allthe uses of the finest arrow root, and espe- 
dally suited to the delicacy of Children and Invatide. 

Brown and Potson, Manufacturers to Her Majesty 
ie. Qpewn Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and Lon- 





Filastic Stockings and Knee 
A 


CAPS for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAK- 


| It nourishes the roots and body of the hair, imparts 


NESS, of a very superior qftality, yielding an un-~ 

varying support without the trouble of bandaging. 
Instructions for Measurement and Prices on appli- 

cation, and the article sent by post from the 


Manufacturers,—POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo 
place, London, 8.W 


A Boon to Nervous Suf- 
FERERS. — The New Medical Guide for 


Gratuitous Vireulation, A Nervous Surrerer having 
been effectually cured of Nervous Debility, Loss of 


Memory, Dimness of Sight, Lassitude, and Indigestion, | 


by following th: tructions given in the MEDICAL 
GUIDE, he considers it his duty, in gratitude to the 
author, and for the benefit of others, to publish the 





means used. He will, therefore, send post free, on 
receipt of a directed envelope, and two stamps, a 
copy of the book, containing every information 


required, Address, James Wattace, Esq., Wilford 
ouse, Burton Crescent, Tavistock Sq, London, WC 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
Norton’s Camomile Pills 


are confidently recommended as a simple but 
certain remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of 
early all the diseases to which we arc subject, being 
& medicine miformly grateful and beneticiai, that 
itis with justice called the ‘Natural Strengthener of 
the Human Stomach.” NORTON’S PILLS act asa 
powerful tonic and general aperient; are mild in their 
operation; safe under any circumstances; and thou- 
sands of persons can now bear testimony to the be. 
nefits to be derived from their use.—Sold in Bottles at 
1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each in every town in theking- 
dom, ‘ 
CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for ‘ Norton’s Pills,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imi- 
tations. 














THE INVALID'S GUIDE TO HEALTH, LONG 
LIFE, AND HAPPINESS. 


= - nf . 

Bews an Essay on Diet, 
— Regimen, Bathing, and Exercise, as connected 
With the Preservation of Health and the Prolongation 
of Life. By a Physician of thirty years’ standing, 
Sent free on receijt of six stamps, by Wa. HILL, 


ie M.A., 27, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, Lon- 
’ 


| for 1s. 3d. in stamps. 


| Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Government 
| Stamp. 


Brutsh College of Health, 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 
FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS, 
DULY APPOINTED FOR THE SALE OF 


MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDI. 
CINES :— 


Mr. Charlwood. 
Bavaria... .. .. .. «+ «+ Mr. Gayrhos. 
Baltimore... .. .. .. .. J.C. French and Son. 
Barbadoes .. .. .. «. «. Collymore and Gill. 
Barcelona.. .. .. «. +. Miretand Cu 

BeeGy .. sc) ww cs we SS Kornfield. 
Carthagena .. .. .. .. Mr. Cauto. 

Caleutta.. .. ..  « « M.R. Child. 

Cape Breton .. .. .. .. Mr. Ward. 
Constantinople .. .. .. « 
Copenhagen .. .. «. oe 
Cracow .. .. .. «. «oc oo Mr. Muldner. 
Elsinore .. .. «. «. « Mr. Steenberg. 
France .. .. .. +. «se eo Mr. Moulin. 
Germany and Austria... .. Mr. Berek. 
Gibraltar .. .. «. «+ «+ Mr. Roberts. 
Guernsey .. .. «oe «+. »«- Mr. Cochrane. 
Halifax (N.S.) .. .. «. eo Mr. M‘Kinlay. 
Hamburg .. .. «.. «+. «. %Mr. Krauskopf. 
Honduras .. .. «. «- «+ Mr. Henderson. 
Jamaica .. .. «. «+ «- Miss Kington. 
Madras... .. .. «2 « o- BL. Pereira, Beq: 
MEGMIOO co co co cc os % 

Montreal .. .. «. «. «» Mr. Trudeau. 

New Zealand .. .. .. .. Mr. Parris. 

New York .. .. «. «+ os Firth, Pond, and Co. 
Odessa .. .. -.» Wm. Wagner, Esq. 


Biat's Gout and Rheum- 
box 


Australie .. ce “e 


M. Stampa. 
Michaelsen and Holm. 





ATIC PILLS. Price Is. 19d. and 2s. 9d. per 


This preparation is one of the benefits which the 
science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
mankind; for during the first twenty years of 
the present century to speak of a cure for the 
Gout was considered a romance; but now the 
efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion pro- 
claims this as one of the most important discoveries 
of the present age. 

These Pills uire no restraint of diet or confine- 
ment during their use, and are certain to prevent 
the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe “Thomas 


Season of 1860, 

——_ a 7 oe 
8 , is now read 

lqnet iy inspection 
confidence may be 


LAWRENCE HYAM invites atten- 
tion to his SUI and 
siti ata ope Dg eee 
give nendl eae > cannot fail to 

bg HYAM’S SPRING 
and § SR OVERCOAT and UNDRESS 
JACKET 
I PIL 


428. and 50s. 
HYAM’S GUINEA 


9 
; 
8 


LAWRENCE 
COATS, 38s. SUITS, 15s, and 17s. ‘ROUSERS, 
and 6s, VESTS, are “Household Word 
family. An immense variety of the newest 
to select from, specially made for the 8 
SUMMER Season of 1860, 


LAWRENCE HYAM’S ORDERED 
DEPARTMENT is complete in all its arrange- 
ments. The most talented Cutt rs and best Workmen 
only are employed, whereby perfection in FIT, ELE- 
— and STYLE, are always secured at moderate 

ices. 


Observe. — The only Establishments of LAW- 
RENCE HYAM are—City, 36, Gracechurch- 
West- End, 189 and 190, Tottenham.court-road. 

KEEP YOUR PREMISES FREE FROM MICE 

AND SPARROWS. 


Bexber’s Poisoned Wheat 


kills Mice and Sparrows on the spot. 1 
4d., and 8d. packets, with directions and ee 


No risk or damage in laying this Wheat about. From a 





single packet hundreds of mice and are found 
dead.—4dgents: Barclay and Sons, 95, | 
W. Sutton and Co., Bow Ch ; B. Yatesan 


a Co. 
25, Budge-row, London; and sol all Draggists, Gro- 
cers, Ke., throughout the United Kingdom.—Barber’s 
te Wheat Works, Ipswich. Removed from Eye, 
ufllolk. 





A Toilette Requisite for the 


SPRING.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sentage, none can be obtained possessing the manifold 





virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 


the most delightful coolness, with an agreeable fra- 
grance of perfume, and, at this pre, of the year, 
prevents the hair from falling off, or, if already too 
thin or turning grey, will prevent its further progress, 
and soon restore it again. Those who really desire to 
have beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, should 
use it daily. It is also celebrated for strengthening 
the hair, freeing it from scurf, and producing sew | 
hair, whiskers, and moustaches. Established upwards 
of 30 years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s 6d.,6s., and 11s. only. 

c. and A. OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street 
Strana, W.C. 


Prize Medal Liquid Hair 
- Dye. Only one application, Instantaneous, 
Indelible, Harmless and Scentless. In cases, post 
free, 3s. 34. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 

“Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the 
most eutonercanany productionsof Modern Chemistry.” 
—Iilustrated London News, July 19, 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the prodacts of | 
FE. F. Langdale’s Laboratory, by a Special Scientific 
Commission, from the Editor of the Lance/, will be | 
found in that journal of Saturday, Jannary 10th, 1957, 
A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
and Reproduction of the Hair.— Mr. Langdale 
guaranteeshis QUINTESSENCE of CANTHARIDES 
most successful as a restorative, also in checking 
greyness, strengthening weak hair, and preventing 
its falling off; most effectual! in the growth of whiskers, | 
moustachios, «c. The money immediately returned 
if not effectual. Post free for 2s. 6d. in Stamps.— | 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, | 

E. F. LANGDALE’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE.—The most delicious preparation 
ever produced for the Teeth, Gums, and Breath. 
Post free from the Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, | 


A New Edition of , | 
[the Philosophy of Marriage. 
By JOSEPH KAHN, Graduate of Medicine, | 
Surgery, and Midwifery in the Royal and Imperial 
University of Vienna, Erlangen, &c. &e. This popu- 
lar work (which has been translated into four different 
languages) has now gone through Forty-one Editions 
of 10,000 each, and is designed to impart accurate 
knowledge on subjects which involve the means of 
securing moral and physical happiness. Price One 
Shilling, or post-free for twelve stamps, direct from 
the author, 17, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, 
London, W. 





D>: Kahn continues to 
DELIVER, DAILY, at Three and Eight 
o'clock, his Popular Lecture on the Philosophy of 
Marriage, at his Anatomical Museum, Top of the 
Haymarket. The Museum is open (for Gentlemen 
only) from Twelve to Five, and from Seven to Ten. 
Admission One Shilling. 

Dr. Kalm’s Treatise on the above subject sent 
post-free for twelve stamps, direct from the author, 
17, Harley-street, Cavendish-square. i 


| that will not become di 


s , 
‘[‘eeth.—By Her Majesty’s 
mes Sore komen hy a Invented ana 

atentec lication of m prepared INDI 
RUBBER inthe construction of Artificial ¥ > 
and Palates. Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, SURGEON 
DENTIST,9, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR 
SQUARE, sole Inveator and Patentee. A new, original, 
and invaluable invention, consisting in the on, 
with the most absolute perfection and success, of chemi- 
cally prepared India Rubber in lien of the ordinary gold 
or bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided; nosprings, 
wires, or fastenings are required; a greatly-increased 
freedom of suction is supplied; a oneanal elasticity 
hitherto wholly unattainabie, and a fit perfected with the 


| most unerring accuracy, are secured; the greatest.eup- 


port is given to the adjoining teeth when , or ren- 


| dered tender by the absorption of the gums. 


| of the month exert no agency on the prepared India 
| Rubber, and, as a non-conductor, fluids of any tempera- 


ture may with thorough comfort be imbibed and retained 
in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste being 
at the same time wholly provided against by the pecn- 
liar nature ofits preparation. Teeth filled with gold and 
Mr. Ephraim Mosely'’s White Enamel, the only stopping 

; i, and particularly re- 
commended for the front teeth.- 9, Grosvenor-street 
Grosvenor-square, London; 14, Gay-street, Bath ; and 
10, Eldon-square, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


THE LEADER 
AND 
SATURDAY ANALYST. 


A REVIEW AND RECORD OF POLITICAL, 
LITERARY, ARTISTIC, & SOCIAL EVENTS. 


Price 5d. ; Stamped, fd. 








CONTENTS or No. 531 (New Sentes, No, 21), 
MAY 26, 1860; 


Effect on Parties of the Vote in the Lords. 


| The Gladstone Hash. The Privileges of the Commo s,. 


British Sympathy with Italy. 
The Charleston Convention. Tenant 


ht. 
| The True and False in Education ot ne rials. 


The Derby Day. Punishment 
Stars and Garters, and Orders of Merit. 
Modern Italian Poets. Dr. Pick’s Mnemonics. 
Des Idées Napoléoniennes. 

Faraday’s Juvenile Lectures. Eccentric Literature. 
Sport in India. Romances and Novels. 
Ten tateuchism. 

Foreign Corre-;ondenee—Turin; Hanover. 
Record of the Weck. 

Entertain: nts. Parliament. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 18, CATHERINE 
STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





1e News of this Day, 


f i } 

June 2nd, No. 114, contains—Letter X. “ Our 
Volunteer Defenders,” by Junius—The African 
Mission and Lord Brough Influ of Marriage 
on Mortality in France—Reviews—Entertainments— 
Money Market and City Intelligence, and all the 
Commercial and Mining News of the Week. 

The NEWS is published ag ee price 4d,. 
and is in the of! of every ess man in the 
country. 

Office —1 Strand Buildings, London,}W.C. 
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acmillan’s Magazine. 


DAVID MASSO 
No. VIT1. (he SURE, , 1860) will be —- on MON- 
DAY, May 28th. Price One Shil ling. | 
CONTENTS: 


1. The Suffrage, Considered in Reference to the 
Her FD, Mearice to the Professional Class. By the | 


2. Four Sonnets. By the Rev. Charles (Tennyson) 


3. Shelley in Pall Mall. By Richard Garnett. 
4. The Ramsgate Life-Boat : A Rescue. 
5. The og of the Hyacinth: An Eg 
By the late Dr. George Wilson, of Edin 


). 
6. Poet’s Corner; 7. an English Writer’s Tomb. | 
Charles Allston Collins. 
. The Boundaries of Science: A Dialogue. 
8. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author “Tom | 
8 School Days.” Chaps. 19, 20, and 21 
9. The Elder’s Dau ~ 
10. The Royal A 
11. Sir Charles Trevelyan and Mr. Wilson. By J. 
. Ludlow. 
Macmitian and Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Rail- 
way Stations. 


tian Poem. 
burgh (con- 





ublin University Maga- 
ZINE. No. 330. For JUNE. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
1, An Anal suggested by “ Essays and Reviews.” 
2. Utrum een! ? or the Revenge of Shane Roe Na 
ay A Legend of the Golden Fawn. By 
William Carleton. Part II.—Conclusion. 
3. The World's Two Tribes—or the Worker and the 
Thinker. Part I. 
4. American Imaginings 
5. Vonved the cate, e Count of Elsinore. Part VI. 
Hy Invasion—1720, 1860. 
7. Palzontology. 
8. Our Foreign Courier. No. 10. 
Hy My Greatest Fright. 
10. Politics Abroad and at Home. 
11. De Burgh on the Psalms: 
12. Progress of French Agriculture. 
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